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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Géthe, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Tj Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers and the Public are 


respectfully informed that the OPERA SEASON will commence THIS 
EVENING, 





SATURDAY, APRIL 9th, 


On which occasion will be performed Verdi's admired Opera, 


*“RIGOLETTO.” 


IL DUCA sesseeseee0eeS1GNOR GIUGLINI (his first appearance in that character) 
RIGOLETTO..». -Stcnork VARESE (his first appearance). 












SPARAFUCILE.........SIGNOR GASPERONI (his first appearance), 
Movresonsg... ..Sianok BOSSI. 

BORSA ....++- . Signor MARIOTTI. 

Uscierg.. sevees SIGNOR MANFREDI. 

MARULLO...,.. ..$1gNok BERTACCHL, 

CEPRANO ..4)+++009e0e-51GNOR CASABONI. 











La Contessa. Mapiie, TOMASINI 
GIOVANNA ..,+. «.Mapiie. TACCANI. 
MADDALENA.. »»MAvDLL&. BETTELHEIM (her first appearance). 





AND 
Gitpa Mapiie. VITALI (her first appearance), 


Director of the Music and Conduct Sianor ARDITI. 











In the Ball-Room Scene, a 


GRAND PAS DE DEUX, 
By Motte. ARANYVARY and Sicror AMMATURO. 





In the course of the Evening, 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 
TUESDAY NEXT, Apri 127n, 


*“RIGOLETTO.” 
THURSDAY NEXT, Arnw 147, 


Flotow's Opera, 


66 
MART A.” 
Lionello, Signor Grvetist; Lord Tristano, Signor Mazzertr (his first appearance); 
Plumketto, Mr. Sant.ey (his first appearance in that character); Un Scheriffo, 
Signor Casazoni; Nancy, Mdlle. Batre.nem; and Marta, Mdile. Vira. 


SATURDAY NEXT, Arai 16ru, 
FIRST APPEARANCE of MDLLE. TITIENS. 


The Opera will commence at Eight o'clock on each Evening. 


Prices :—Pit Tickets, 7s.; Reserved Box Seats, 10s. 6d.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 5s, 
and 7s.; Gallery, 2s.; Private Boxes, in the Upper Circle, 21s. 

Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, also prospectuses with full particulars of the arrange- 
ments of the season, may be had at the Box-oflice of the Theatre, open daily from 
ten till five, under the superintendence of Mr. Nugent; and of the principal librarians 
and musicsellers. 


R. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY will appear at the 

EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, in his New Entertainments, entitled 

“ PARIS,” and “MRS BROWN AT THE PLAY,” EVERY EVENING (except 

Saturday) at Eight, and on SATURDAY MORNING at Three. Stalls, 3s. ; 

Second Seats, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. The Box Office at the Hall will be open between the 
hours of Eleven and Five daily. 


R. WALTER MACFARREN’S PIANOFORTE 
i PERFORMANCES at the Hanover Square Rooms, Saturday Mornings, 
April 30, May 21 and June 18. Subscription, 15s. 
1 Osnaburgh Street, Regent's Park. 


ASTER J. CHURCHILL ARLIDGE (Flautist) will 
play at Chelsea, Monday, April 11; Enfield, April 12; Uxbridge, April 14; 
Croydon, April 19; at his native town, Stratford-on-Avon, on the occasion of the 














— 
EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS, St. James’s 
, Hall. Director, Prof. WYLDE, Mus. Doc.—Thirteenth Season.—Programme 
of the FIRST CONCERT of the season, on Wednesday evening, April 13, at 8 
o'clock, and Public Rehearsal, Saturday afternoon, April 9, at half-past 2. The 
orchestral compositions selected from the works of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Weber, 
8 pohr, and Rossini. Artistes—Mme. Lemmens Sherrington, Mme. Arabella Goddard, 
and Signor Sivori, who will make his first appearance this season in London at the 
public Rehesrsal. Principal violins in the orchestra, Herr Molique and Mr. H. 
Blagrove. Part I—Overture, Faust—Spohr ; aria, Zepheretti Lusinghari (Solomeno), 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington—Mozart ; concerto in G, pianoforte, Mme. Arabella 
Goddard ; movements, allegro moderato, andante con moto, rondo vivace—Beethoven ; 
song, ‘‘ Sweet Bird,” Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington ; l'Allegro e Penseroso—Handel ; 
symphony in A minor (Scotch) op. 53; introduction and allegro agitato; scherzo 
assai vivace; adagio cantabile allegro querrero; finale, maestoso— Mendelssohn. 
Part II. Overture, Semiramide—Rossini ; aria, con variazoni Les Diamants de la 
Couronne, Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington—Auber ; concerto, for violin and orchestra, 
violin and orchestra, violin, Signor Sivori, Paganini; overture, Abon-Hassan—Weber. 
Tickets for the public rehearsal—sofa stalls, 7s.; balcony, 5s.; back balcony, 3s. ; 
area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. Tickets for the concert—reserved sofa stalls or first row 
balcony, 10s. 6d. ; second row balcony, 7s.; third row balcony, 5s.; back balcony, 
3s. ; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. Tickets for the public rehearsal, and for unreserved seats 
at the concerts, to be had of Messrs. Cramer and Co., No. 201 Regent-street; Messrs. 
Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond-street ; Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co., 48 Cheap- 
side; and of Mr. Austin, ticket office, St. James’s-hall, Piccadilly. Tickets for 
reserved seats, at the concert, of Messrs. Cramer and Co., 201 Regent-street; and of 
Mr. Austin, ticket office, Piccadilly. The subscription for the series of five concerts 
and five public rehearsals is £2 2s. for first-row balcony; £1 11s. 6d. for second-row 
balcony. W. J. NICHOLLS, Hon. See, 


“ TESSY LEA,” Opera di Camera, EVERY TUESDAY 

e AFTERNOON at Three and SATURDAY EVENINGS at Eight. Miss 
R. Henperson, Mr. Wuirrin, Mr. WiLkinson and Miss PooLz.—RoyaL GALLERY 
OF ILLUSTRATION, 14 Regent Street. 4 


“Mr. G. Macfarren has set this captivating little Pastoral to some of the most 
delightful music that ever fell from his prelific pen."—Morning Post. 


ISS MINA POOLE has the honor to announce that 
her FIRST CONCERT will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, on 
Thursday Evening, April 14th. Vocalists;—Madame Weiss, Miss Misa Pooue and 
Miss Patmer; Mr. GeorGe PERREN, Mr. W. Cummins, Mr. Patey and Mr. WEIss. 
Instrumentalists ;—Pianoforte, Madame ALice Mancotp and Mr. Henry Baumer; 
Flute, Mr. Wa. GrazFF NicHouts; Violoncello, Herr Lipet. Conductors—Signor 
ALBERTO RanpeGGeR and Mr. H. BavMer.—110 Camden Road Villas, N.W. 











DLLE. GEORGI has the honor to announce that she 
will givea MATINEE MUSICALE, on Friday, the 13th of May, at the 
Queen's Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, under the following distinguished 
tronage :— 
® - Tae DucuEss DowAGER OF NoRFOLK and 
Tue Ducusess DowAGeR OF SUTHERLAND. 


The Duchess of Sutherland. The Lady Anne Beckett. 
The Duchess of Argyll. The Lady Mary Wood. 
The Duchess of Manchester. The Lady Hester Leeke, 
The Marchioness of Kildare. Lady Lilford. 

The Countess Constance Grosvenor, Lady Wensleydale. 

The Countess of Abergavenny. Lady Graham Montgomery. 
The Viscountess Neville. Lady Parker. 

The Lady Caroline Lascelles. The Lady Mayoress. 
The Lady Foley. Mrs, Arthur Pott. 

The Lady Adeliza Manners. Mrs. Bishop Culpeper. 
The Lady Leigh. Mrs. Herbert Ingram. 
The Lady Taunton. Mrs, Beaumont, 

The Lady Bagot. » Mrs. Tucker, 

The Lady Jane Repton. Miss Holliday. 

The Lady Mary Fox, 





Malle. Grorat will be assisted by Madame ARABELLA GODDARD, Malle. ConsTancr 
Grorct and Madame Lesmens-Saerrincton; Mr. Lazarus and other eminent 
artists. Conductors—Signor Arpit1, Mr. Exmte Bercer and Mr. Benepicr. 
Reserved Seats, One Guinea; Tickevs, 10s. 6d. and 7s. 6d.; to be obtained of Messrs. 
Cramer, Wood & Co.; Messrs. Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street; Messrs, 
Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street; Messrs. Qock and Hutchings; 
Messrs. Ollivier and Co.; Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office; and at rs. Duncan Davison 
and Co.'s, 244 Regent Street, 


DLLE. MARIOT DE BEAUAVISIN begs to 
announce that her FIRST PIANOFORTE RECITAL will take place at 
Wiztis’s Rooms, on Saturday Afternoon, May 7, commencing at Three, Further 








Tercentenary Festival of Shakespeare ; and at St, James's Hall, May 10, Address— 
4 Bury Place, Bloomsbury Square, 





particulars will be duly announced, 
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Steps 


R. W. H. HOLMES and Mr. G. W. HAMMOND 
will be assisted by Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, Mr. J. BAtsin CHATTER- 
TON (Ifarpist to Her Majesty the Queen), Mr. BLaGrove and Mr. Lemmens, at their 
FIRST PIANOFORTE and MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, Saturday Morning, April 23rd, Half-past Two. Tickets (all 
reserved)—Series, One Guinea ; Single Concert, 10s. 6d. 
36 and 39 Beaumount Street, Marylebone. 


\ R. DEACON begs to announce that he will give three 





Matinées of Classical Instrumental Music, at the Queen's Concert Rooms, 
Hanover Square, on Mondays, April 25th, May 9th and June 6th, to commence at 
Three o'clock. Particulars will be duly announced. 10 Wimpole Street, Cavendish 


Bquare. 


ERR WILLEM COENEN begs to announce that his 
MATINEE MUSICALE will take place on Monday, 4th May, at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, Full particulars will be duly announced. 


\ ARION PITMAN will sing her “VARIATIONS 
i 


ON THE ELFIN WALTZES,” at York, April 12. 











TR. W. H. CUMMINGS will sing Van Praaq’s new 
Song, ‘* THE NEW DREAM HATH FLED "(Poetry by Desmonp Ryan), 
at the Hanover Square Rooms, April 14th. 


M3: EMILE BERGER will play his new Pianoforte 


Solo, “* WAVERLEY,” at Kennington, April 16th. 








R. G. W. HAMMOND will play, for the first time, 
his Two Musica SketTcues for the Pianoforte, “SHADOWS AND 
SUNBEAMS " (MS.), at the Hanover Square Rooms, April 23rd. 


{ |} ERR LEHMEYER will play his new NOCTURNO 
ti and GALOP DE CONCERT during Mr. Levy's tournee at Newcastle, 
Shields, Sunderland, Bishop Auckland, Darlington, Dewsbury, Todmorden, Halifax, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Southport, Preston, Manchester, Edinburgh, &c. 


J ADAME ALICE MANGOLD begs to announce that 

she is in Town for the Season. All letters respecting engagements, &c., to 

be addressed to Mr. H. Jarrett, Musical Agent, at Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 
244 Regent Street. 


{ISS ROSE HERSEE, during her Provincial Tour, is 

] engaged to sing at Newcastle, Shields, Sunderland, Stockton, Darlington, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Todmorden, Dewsbury, Stockport, Manchester, Liverpool, &., 
and will return to Town for the Season at the end of April. Communications to be 
addressed to No. 2 Crescent Place, Burton Crescent, W.C. 


DLLE. LOUISE LIEBHART will arrive in Town 

for the Season on the 12th April. Communications for engagements, public 

or private, to be addressed to Mr. Jarrett, Musical and Concert Agent, 244 Regent 
Street, W. 

















][R. ASCHER begs to announce that he will arrive in 
Town for the Season on the 15th April. All communications to be addressed 
to Schott & Co., 159 Regent Street. 


R. DAVID LAMBERT, Vocalist (Bass), late of Her 
Majesty's Chapel Royal, St. George’s. Communications respecting engage- 
ments to be addressed to 34 Old Elvet, Durham. 


ASTER WILLIE PAPE has returned from his 

Provincial Tour. His Annual Recital will take place at the Hanover Square 

Rooms, on Friday Evening, May 13. For engagements, public and private, address 
No. 9 Soho Square. 


IGNOR and MADAME BADIA, and SIGNOR DI 


SAMMARINO (the Italian Tenor), have arrived in Town for the Season. 
Address—5 Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


MR. VAN PRAAG, 
GENERAL CONCERT AGENT, &c. 
iaeey respectfully to, inform Ladies and Gentlemen of 


the Musical Profession that he continues to undertake the management of 
Concerts, Matineés, and Soirees, also the superintendence of Balls, Bands, Choruses, 
&c., and to solicit their kind patronage for the present Season. 

Mr. Van Praag flatters himself that, after his many years’ experience, and the 
ample satisfaction he has hitherto given to the Musical Profession and the Public in 
general, he may be again favored with their commands, 

Ail communications addressed to Mr. Van Praag, at Duncan Davison & Co.'s 
Foreign Masic Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W., will be immediately attended to. 

(uadrille Bands, for Large or Small Parties, supplied on the most reasonable 

perms. 

















TO THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 


\ 7 ORKS ENGRAVED and PRINTED on Moderate 
/ Terms, by F. BOWCHER, 3 Little Marlborough Street, Regent Street. 


HOGARTH TESTIMONIAL. 


Commitee :—E. Aguilar, G. F. Anderson, M. W. Balfe, Jules Benedict, Sterndale 
Bennett, Campbell Clarke, W. G. Cusins, J. W. Davison, W. D. Davison, A, 
Ferrari, Otto Goldschmidt, C. L. Gruneisen, H. Kirkman, G. A. Mactarren, John 
Oxenford, J. Sims Reeves, Brinley Richards, 


Subscriptions already recorded . 


Messrs, Broadwood & Sons 
Messrs. Kirkman & Son 
Mdlle. Tietjens .  . 
Messrs. Cocks & Son . 
Jules Benedict, Esq. . 
Messrs. Chappell & Co. 
Messrs. Boosey & Sons 
M. Costa,Esq. . . 
Sims Reeves, Esq. * 
C. Santley, Esq. . . 


J. Turle, Esq. . ‘ 
C. E. Stephens, Esq. ‘ 
J. Ascher, Esq. . e 
G. Paque, Esq. ‘. ° 
T. H. Hills, Esq. ; 
Robert Case, Esq. . 
C. Boosé, Esq. . . 
John Thomas, Esq. ° 
Harold Thomas, Esq. e 
W. Ganz, Esq. . FS 4 
W. Bartholomew, Esq. . 
Professor W. 8S, Bennet , 
Sir J. H. Lowther ° ° 
Reynell, Esq. e e ° 
Dr. Buck. e e ° 


arOare ee 


H. Mapleson, Esq. 

J. Mitchell, Esq. . 

J. Walker, Esq., Daily New 
Messrs. Cock & Co. . 
Madame Sainton Dolby 
Mrs. Anderson . ° 
Sir George Smart. ° 
Messrs. Ashdown & Parry 
Messrs. G. F, Anderson, 

M‘Murdie, Directors 
W. Dorrell, of the 
W. G. Cusins, Philhar- 
F. B. Chatterton, monic 
Williams, Concerts 
Jewson, 

Miss Lascelles . 

F. Berger, Esq. . 
Cipriani Potter, Esq. 
John Ella, Esq. . 

E. 8. Dallas, Esq. 

Mrs. Dallas . ° 
Alfred Mellon, Esq. 

H. Goodban, Esq. . 

W. Sams, Esq. . 

Mrs. John Macfarren . 
Mrs. J. Holman Andrews 
Brinley Richards, Esq. 
H. Jarrett, Esq. . . 
Bateman, Esq. . ° 
Signor Arditi e . 
W. Kuhe, Esq. . . 


wo 
CM raanarnroartee 


Novello & Co. 

Signor Ferrari . A 
Madame Arabella Goddard 
Madame Laura Baxter 

A. Howell, Esq. 


“es 28 2.02 6 64 a CS CL DO Se 
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Rey. J. Curwen , 

C. Patey, Esq. . 

Signor Schira . 

M. Meyerbeer . 

Madame Goldschmidt . 
Otto Goldschmidt, Esq. 
George Benson, Esq. . 
Herr Molique " *% 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
Lindsay Sloper, Esq. . . 
Madame Rudersdorff . 


- 
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F. Mori, Esq. ° 
C. Oberthiir, Esq. 
W. H. Cummings, Esq 
Malle. Adelina Patti 

F, Strakosch, Esq. 

E. Land, Esq. . 

Herr Van Praag . 

F. Gye, Esq. ° 

E. Aguilar, Esq. . 

J. Blumenthal, Esq. 
Miss Emma Heywood . 
J. F. Barnett, Esq. 

Mrs Patten... 

Miss Latham e ° 
Messrs Sutton ana Potter 
Mr. H. C. Deacon 


W. H. Weiss, Esq. 

C. L. Griineisen, Esq. 
Mrs. Griineisen . 
Campbell Clarke, Esq. 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon 

J. M. Langford, Esq. 
Howard Glover, Esq. 
L. Jullien, Esq. . 

D. H. Hastings, Esq. 
G. A. Macfarren, Esq. 
J. Pittman, Esq. . . 
H.Clemow, Esq.. . 
P. Sainton, Esq. . . 
R. Addison, Esq. . . 


P.S.—Subscriptions received by the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. G. F. Anderson, 34 
Nottingham Place, Regent's Park, W.; by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Campbell 
Clarke, 23 Bedford Place, Russell Square, W.C; by the Publishers of The Musica 
World, or paid into the Union Bank, 4, Pall Mall East, to the account of the 
“ Hogarth Testimonial.” 

Mr. Campsett CLArke, Honorary Secretary to the Hogarth Testimonial Com- 
mittee, begs to request that intending Subscribers may in future address their 
communications to his new residence, 23 Bedford Place, Russell Square, W.C. 
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Just published, price 4s., 
Played everywhere and always encored, 


“WAVERLEY,” 
FANTASIA ON SCOTCH AIRS, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by EMILE BERGER. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W., 


Where may be obtained the above Composer's Morceau de Concert, “Les Echos de 
Londres,” price 4s. 





Just published, 


THREE STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
BY 
MRS. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
No. 1. Study on the Shake. . . . . . . price 1s. 6d. 
2. Study on Double Notes. . ... . » 3s. Od. 
3. Study on Octaves oe ee ae » 38. Od, 
Or the Three Studies in One Book, price 48. 6d, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 


OGLER’S “ MARCH or tut DANISH GUARDS,” 
for the Pianoforte, price 3s. (sent half-price for a. ‘The Danish 
soldiers are being led to battle to the exciting strains of this fine he 








London; Published by Doxoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
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BEETHOVEN AND THE EDITIONS OF HIS WORKS.* 


A notice by Otto Jahn on the various editions of all Beethoven’s 
works, with special reference to the latest complete edition pub- 
lished by Breitkopf and Hiirtel, in Leipsic, has been extracted 
from the Grenzboten (F. L. Herbig, Leipsic, 1864), and printed in 
a separate form. It most justly deserves to be everywhere known, 
not only for the account it gives, from authentic sources, of the 
way in which Herr Breitkopf and Hiirtel’s great undertaking 
will be carried out, as well as of its present state and progress, but 
because it also contains a number of admirable remarks upon 
musical literature generally, and ee gsi upon the question of 
critically settling the text of works of deceased masters, especially 
of those of Beethoven. 

The introductory observations upon the music-publishing trade, 
and its relations to the public, deal in the first place with the 

uliar evils resulting from the omission of the date of publication 
upon the title-page of works, and from the high retail price charged 
for them. ‘he defence of the latter by existing circumstances 
strikes us as worth nothing ; when it is notorious that the publisher 
makes a profit, after allowing a discount of fifty per cent., this 

r-centage constitutes a most disproportionate tax upon the 
uying public, solely for the benefit of the middle-man, the neces- 
sity or even use of whom in circulating the publications we do not 
at all see. O. Jahn looks upon this, it is true, only as an abuse 
which cannot well be abolished. We, however, believe that the 
sale of musical publications would be immensely augmented by a 
frank statement of the original price. 

After a retrospective historical glance at former attempts to 

ublish the entire works of various authors, such, for instance, as 

fozart and Haydn, by Breitkopf and Hirtel, and the present 
efforts of the Bach and Handel Societies, the author lays great 
stress in his notice on the wide difference between this new project 
of publishing all Beethoven’s works and the editions to which we 
have alluded of Bach and Handel, for the project is ushered into 
the world without any extraordinary support, despite tremendous 
competition, and the actual circulation, exceeding everything 
hitherto known, of Beethoven’s- works. 


“Let the reader only recollect that Beethoven’s works are in 
the hands of the public—those still unprinted would not weigh 
much in the scale—that numerous editions of those compositions 
which appeal to the masses are everywhere to be had, satisfying both 
reasonable and unreasonable demands ; and that now there appears a 
complete edition, including everything, large works and small, popular 
and forgotten, grateful and ungrateful, edited so as to fulfil the 
strictest requirements of scientific criticism, and splendidly got up, on 
conditions that presuppose and render possible a most extensive sale. 
One fact is established by this, namely, that Beethoven at present 
excites far more than any other composer the interest of the whole 
musical public, and, therefore, sways the musical market. It may be 
dificult to obtain accurate and trustworthy statistical information 
concerning the sale and circulation of musical productions; but it is 
proved beyond a doubt that no composer, either classical or fashionable, 
can be compared in the slightest degree with Beethoven, as far as 
relates to the continuous and largely increasing sale of his works. 
Nay, we have been assured that if the entire collection of Beethoven’s 
works, which, by means of the music publishers, have been distributed 
in the course of a year among the public, were placed in one scale, and 
all other music published during the same year put in the other, the 
balance might tremble, but Beethoven would nevertheless weigh as 
much as all the rest. As will easily be understood, the compositions 
and arrangements for piano are what turn the scale ; of these incredibly 
large numbers are sold. That this sovereign power over the musical 
public of all grades and of all creeds is not, however, a transient and 
fashionable caprice of dilettante-ism, but a gratifying proof how deep 
and universal a feeling and interest for genuine and high art has spread 
among us, is demonstrated by this new and complete edition of 
Beethoven’s works. It is certainly a remarkable and unusually satis- 
factory circumstance that a great artist should enjoy such universal 
respect; that his works should exercise so immediate and lively an 
influence; and that a complete collection of them, undertaken with 
judgment and seriousness, and thoroughly and worthily carried out in 
all respects, should be gladly welcomed and patronized by the public. 
The difficulties of all kinds which beset an enterprise of this descrip- 
tion are so great and varied that only universal and continuous 





patronage on the part of the public can give the publisher courage and 
strength to overcome those difficulties and complete the work.” 


What O. Jahn says relative to the hopes and fears which would 
have been excited had Beethoven himself, as he frequently thought 
of doing, really had a complete edition of his works published, 
perfectly agrees with the convictions to which we ourselves long 
since came on this head, though so many persons—including 
even Schindler—have regretted that by the non-fulfilment of 
his intention we have lost the answer to so many riddles in the 
so-called ‘* Purport” of the master’s music. We will not forego the 
pleasure of here quoting in full the author’s observations, which, 
shortly and concisely, though clearly and strikingly, as is always 
the case with Jahn, express the only correct view on such hints, 
and we cannot help congratulating ourselves on seeing principles 
which we have invariably advocated in these pages po Xm by 
such a pen. 

“ Beethoven ”—says the author at page 14—“ had another project in 
connection with the complete edition, and an inclination has been 
manifested to regret the failure of that project. He proposed, in fact, as 
Schindler also informs us, to mark by inscriptions and short notices 
the ‘ poetical idea’ of several of his compositions, in order to facilitate 
their correct comprehension and execution. When questioned as 
to the sense and import of expressive compositions, he spoke in terms 
of regret of the fact that the time when he wrote most of his sonatas 
was more poetical than a later period, probably, because people simply 
gave themselves up to the music, satisfied with the musical impression 
it produced ; allowing the sensations excited by it to die away in their 
mind; and feeling no necessity to enquire after thoughts and ideas, 
which should specify the subject of interest in anything but a musical 
light. ‘Every one,’ he complained, ‘ felt, on hearing the Largo of the 
Sonatas in D major (Op. 10), the state of soul, pourtrayed in it, of a 
melancholy man with all the different gradations of light and shade in 
the picture of melancholy.’ This, every musician of feeling will 
certainly hear in it in future, as well as at present; but the questioners 
were not satisfied with this; their indiscreet curiosity made them 
want to know further what was the specific and personal cause of such 
a state of mind, even, if possible, in the composer himself, whom people 
are far too fond of identifying with the work of art. And if the com- 
poser actually answers {these questions, will that be an advantage? 





One day, when Beethoven was ina good humour, Schindler asked him 
for the key to the Sonatas in D minor (Op. 31, 2), and F minor (Op. 57), 
and he replied :—‘ Just read Shakepeare’s Tempest.’ Schindler was 
evidently somewhat disappointed, for he goes on to remark:—‘It is 
to be found there, then; but in what passage ? Questioner, read, guess, 
and decide.’ The questioner will, probably, gain from his perusal the 
conviction that Shakespeare’s Tempest produces upon him a different im- 
pression to what it produced upon Beethoven, and that it will inspire 
him with no Sonatas in D minor and F minor. That it was this drama 
especially which could work up Beethoven to such compositions, is, 
certainly a fact not uninteresting to learn; but to attempt to find in 
Shakespeare the explanation of them, would only be showing the in- 
sufficiency of one’s powers of musical comprehension. Even when 
Beethoven is more precise in what he says, the fact of understanding 
what he wrote, is not facilitated. His intimate friend Amerda informs 
us, Beethoven told him that, when writing the Adagio in the F major 
quartet, he had the grave scene in Romeo and Juliet before his mind; 
now, if anyone were to read this scene attentively in his Shakespeare, 
and then seek to picture it to himselt, while he listened to the Adagio, 
would he increase or destroy his genuine enjoyment of this piece 
of music? According to Czerny’s account, corroborated by others, 
Beethoven said he conceived the first idea of the Adagio in the E 
minor quartet (Op. 51, 2), on seeing the starlight sky; people assert 
that, after he had been sitting a long time in the dark out of doors, 
the fact of lights sparkling up all around him, furnished the motive of 
the Scherzo in the D minor Symphony ; that a horseman galoping past 
suggested the theme for the last movement of the Sonata in D minor 
(Op. 31, 2); and that the impatient knocking, late at night, of a person 
craving admittance into a house, furnjshed the motive for the first 
movement of the violin Concerto. It is possible that a pregnant 
material impression at a favourable moment called forth, lightning- 
like, a characteristic motive; it is possible, also, that the impression 
clung to the memory of the artist; but with the artistic development 
of this germ, with the creative organisation of the work of art, this 
unusual exciting cause has nothing more to do; the artist’s faculties 
are employed in quite another sphere of action, and whoever believes 
that the work of art can be constructed out of the accidental and out- 
ward motive has no idea of artistic creation; should for instance any- 
one take it into his head to deduce the first movement of the Violin 
Concerto, in its psychiological development and outward conformation, 





* Translated, from the Wiederrheinische Musik-Zettung, expressly for the 
Musicat WokLD, by J. V. BRIDGEMAN, 


from the fact of the person knocking in the night, and endeavour to 
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explain it by this: in Heaven's name let him knock : the door leading 
toa right understandiag of the compo-ition will never be epened to 
hin. : : ’ 

“Tnscriptions and notices, even if authentic, and emanating frow 
Beethoven himself, would not materially have assisted us in penetrating 
the sense and import of a work of art by him, for we may assert thus 
much without attacking too strongly the interest such inscriptions 
and notices would have possessed on account of many of the personal 
explanations; it is on the contrary to be feared that like those Beet- 
hoven did publish they would have occasioned misconception and mis- 
takes, As we all know, the beautiful Sonata in E flat major (Op. 81) 
has inscribed upon it, the words: Les Adieux ; TAbsence ; le Retour ; 
and is therefore interpreted with confidence as an undoubted specimen 
of programme music. ‘That they are moments in the life of a loving 

ir, we at once presuppose ’—says Marx, who leaves it undecided 
whether the lovers are married or not— but the composition furnishes 
also the proof.’ ‘The lovers open their arms as birds of passage open 
their wings,’ says Lenz, speaking of the conclusion of the Sonata. 
Now upon the original of the first part Beethoven wrote :— 

“¢ Farewell, on the departure of His Imperial Highness, the Arch-Duke 
Rudolf, the 4th May, 1809 ;’ and on the title page of the second :— 

«The Arrival of His Imperial Highness, the Arch-Duke Rudolf, the 
80th January, 1810.’ : 

“ We can understand that, in publishing these outpourings of an 
essentially personal feeling, he desired to preserve the memory of its 
cause, without naming his imperial friend. But how would he have 
protested at being made to play the wing-flapping-She, ‘in the 
tender dalliance of blessed rapture,’ to the Arch-Duke? As we perceive, 
the motive and the situation are here given by Beethoven himself, but 
a mistake in the tone must have been committed by him—or by his 
interpreters. ; 4 

« As we are aware, Beethoven complained frequently and bitterly of 
those who explained what he wrote, and he had good cause for so 
doing. He would certainly have agreed completely with Mendelssohn, 
when the latter wrote to Souchay: ‘ ‘hat which music I like conveys 
to me does not consist of thoughts too indefinite, but of thoughts too 
definite to be expressed in words. If you asked me what I pictured to 
myself on the occasion, I answer: precisely the song, as it now exists. 
If, in this or that instance, I had a definite word, or definite words in 
my mind, I would not pronounce them to any one, because a word has 
not the same value for one person which it has for another; because a 
song alone is capable of saying the same thing and awakening the 
same feeling in one individual as in others—a feeling which, however, 
cannot be expressed by the same words in different cases.’ We may 
therefore, be thankful that Beethoven, also, did not utter his words, 
for they would have led only too many persons into the error of believ- 
ing that he who understood the inscription understood the work of art 
as well. His music says all that Beethoven desired to say; it is and 
always will be the pure clear spring, from which everyone susceptible 
of feeling can draw.” 

The pamphlet then proceeds to discuss at length the necessity for, 
and the completeness of, the new edition Me numbers in 24 
series) ; the proportion of the still unpublished compositions by 
Beethoven to those already published ; the Arrangements, in some 
of which the composer himself was concerned ; and, lastly, in the 
fullest manner, the criticism which guarantees the genuineness of 
the musical text. All this is well worthy of a perusal ; it gives us 
a clear insight into the difficulty attendant on, and the value of, the 
undertaking, and cannot fail not only to gain for the latter the 
appreciation it deserves, but to benefit it materially by securing 
numerous additional purchasers. 

Especially admirable is what is said upon the duty of criticism 
generally ; and, also, in especial relation to the works of Beethoven. 
This duty has been undertaken by Julius Rietz, for the grand 
instrumental and vocal compositions; by David for the chamber 
music ; by Reinecke for the pianoforte works ; by Richter, Bagge, 
and Franz Espagne, for the songs. That (p. 32) in the Scherzo 
of the fifth Symphony, the two superfluous bars are omitted in the 
new edition of the score wa¢ something it was high time should 
at last bedone. As far back as the year 1847, at Mendelssohn’s 
request, and in order to give greater pony to his discovery 
of the truth, we directed attention to these bars in the Kélnische 
Zeitung; and, furthermore, at page 777 of the second year's 
series of the Rheinische Musik-Zeitung, we investigated the 
matter at length, examining and refuting the so-called internal 
reasons for retaining the said bars; yet, despite of this, they are 
far from having everywhere ee © Sa and are played with the 
rest of the composition by the orchestra of the Paris Conservatory 
up to the present day! It is incredible what strange communica- 
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tions we received from musicians at the time. Among others, even 
Schindler wrote: ‘That you should insist so emphatically upon 
the ungenuineness of the two bars, is something of which, to speak 
frankly, I cannot approve,” and even in the third edition of his 
Biography of Beethoven, though it did not appear until 1860, he 
could not refrain from again laying lance in rest for the “mull,” 
as Beethoven himself designated his error. At present, the very 
orchestral parts, from which the Symphony was performed under 
Beethoven's own direction, have corroborated the fact of the * mull,” 
since, as we learn at page 32 of Jahn’s pamphlet, the two bars are 
not contained in them. But all this goes for nothing, because 
*‘ Beethoven subsequently took a liking to the mull!” 

How it stands with the rejection of the bar-rest in the first 
Allegro of the same Fifth Symphony (another point on which we 
insisted in the second annual series, p. 780, of the Rheinische 
Musik-Zeitung) in the new edition, we do not know, not having 
yet seen the score. 

Jahn further informs us (at p. 32) that the music to Goethe's 
Egmont is now at length published free from the disfiguring addi- 
tions, the concluding appendages. ‘These additions, also, as far 
back as the year 1834, at a festival performance for the inaugura- 
tion of a patriotic monument in Wesel, I denounced as unworthy 
of and not emanating from Beethoven, and, in the first year’s series 
of this paper, as long since as 1853, page 4 et seg., I showed, in a 
separate notice, how the interlude, according to the original 
(without the above named additions), could be joined on at the end 
and the beginning of the respective acts, so as to be listened to, 
while the curtain is up, with more attention than is usual in the 
ordinary way of performance. In the concert-room, the connecting 
poem must, with its continuation, join on immediately to the bars, at 
which Beethoven breaks off his music, according to the plan followed 
at repeated performances here in Cologne, with a text written ex- 
pressly for the purpose. 

Of the fact that Beethoven's revision of the proof-sheets was a 
revision of his compositions as well, a remarkable proof is given by 
Jahn, in the following words, when treating of the Violin Concerto, 
Op. 61 :— 

“Beethoven wrote this concerto for the clever violinist, Clement, 
as is proved by the jocular title of the manuscript: ‘ Concerto per 
clemenza pour Clement primo violino e Direstore al teatro a Vienna dal L. V. 
Beethoven, 1806.’ Clement played the concerto for the first time at his 
benefit concert on the 23rd December, 1806. Now, the autographic 
score displays a three-fold version of the solo-part. In the proper place 
in the score, it is written down as Beethoven conceived it. He was 80 
far acquainted with the mechanical requirements of stringed instruments 
as to be able to judge of practicability and effect in certain cases; 
but an accomplished virtuoso has a standard of judgment, obtained by 
varied practical experience, with regard to the employment of a special 
means for a special object, and, when his own playing is concerned, he 
has also scruples and wishes arising from his own particular professional 
position. It is evident that, previously to its performance, Beethoven 
subjected the concerto to a strict revision, discussing it with Clement. 
The latter communicated his views as to what struck him as unthankful 
generally, or simply in reference to his own playing, together with 
suggestions for alterations. In conformity with these suggestions, the 
solo part is written in a separate line, and in a new form, under the score. 
This new form exhibits throughout consideration for the practical 
violinist, desirous of producing the greatest effects with all the certainty 
possible, that is to say: by the most convenient practical means, best 
adapted to the nature of the instrument and his own style of play. 
That Beethoven gave way so far to Clement is a fresh proof that he 
thought highly of him, and, as thus changed, the concerto was, 
probably, performed. When, however, he was about to publish it, 
Beethoven hesitated accepting as good all Clement’s new pel and, 
therefore, wrote another line over the score, a third version, reproducing 
in ew the original ideas; making use, in part, of the second version, 
and introducing quite fresh alterations. We might certainly have our 
doubts as to which is really the proper version ; but since we possess the 
edition—printed under Beethoven’s own supervision, and corrected by 
himself, and as this edition follows the last version mentioned—it is no 
longer doubtful that this is the form finally adopted by him—and that 
the other versions can only lay claim to an historical interest.” 

The energy with which the new edition is pushed forward is 
unexampled in the case of so voluminous a work. Of the 264 
numbers constituting the whole, 212 have appeared within two 
years. Among them we have for orchestra the first eight 
Symphonies, the ‘ Battle of Victoria” and the Eymont music, the 
eleven overtures complete, the Violin-Concerto; the Violin- 
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Quintets, Quartets and ‘Trios; the Pianoforte Concertos with 
Orchestra (with Beethoven's cadences subjoined) ; the Music for 
the Piano with accompaniment, and for the Piano alone—all com- 
plete. Christus am Oelberge and the opera of Fidelio have also 
appeared. We have never before known an instance of such 
rapidity in publishing. It is, in conjunction with the admirable 
getting-up, of itself a great recommendation of the new edition, 
which, if, moreover, we take into consideration its internal supe- 
riority, will indisputably rank above all other editions ever issued. 


ee () ee 


PHELPS v. FECHTER. 
(Jn re SHAKESPERE.) 

Many of our readers may remember a London diversion, within the 
last decade, at which the Queen and the Court assisted, and the talk 
about which outlived the nine days usually allotted to the life of town 
gossip. An “ Amateur Pantomime,” to which the Shade of Shake- 
spere spoke the prologue, was a very memorable event some eight or 
nine years ago. If we recollect aright, in that prologue, Shakespere 
was made to disclaim the brilliant audience, which thronged the 
theatre as devotees to his rich art and perfect works, and to mournfully 
moralise to the “ rank and fashion” which astonished him in the play- 
_ “Lights! ladies! gallants! Sore I fear 

That William Shakespere has no business here. 
In Sadler's Wells or Shoreditch he may show, 
Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow.” 
Presently the Spirit of Pantomime took possession of the scene, and 
the shadow of the poet was again obliged to descend to “ the Hades” 
of the stage on which it had made its bow only a few minutes before. 
Insensibly are we again reminded of Shakespere and the spirit of 
Pantomime, brought face to face. Pantomime alone, with its pell-mell, 
riot, chaos, and interchange of cry, menace, and epithet, could just 
now best represent the discordant action in which the promoters of 
the tercentenary celebration of the birth of Shakespere seem all 
resolved to appear before the ‘public. Messrs. Dixon and Halliwell 
have hardly vanished from the public eye when Mr, Phelps and the 
Stratford-upon-Avon Committee come before us and afflict our ears 
with what Sir Lucius would call “a very pretty quarrel.” In the 
beginning of last December it seems that a formal invitation was 
despatched to Mr. Phelps from the Stratford-on-Avon Committee, 
requesting that gentleman to take part in the dramatic performances 
at the festival in their town in April next. Mr. Phelps immediately 
consented, and shortly afterwards the secretary of the committee wrote 
to say that according to present arrangements Hamlet would be played 
on Tuesday, the 26th of April. He also notified to Mr. Phelps, that 
the Rev. Mr. J. C. M. Bellew, who was a vice-president and member 
of the local committee, had undertaken to see Mr. Phelps, and would 
probably pay him a visit on the 14th December. From that day till 
the 16th January Mr. Phelps waited in mute expectation, but neither 
Mr. Bellew nor any one of the Stratford Committee put in an appearance 
or proffered a communication. Mr. Phelps accordingly wrote to know 
if his services were rejected; but, before the reply arrived, a letter, 
dated, oddly enough to us Englishmen, at any rate, came from the 
“ Bedford Chapel, New Oxford Street,” addressed to the actor. It 
was signed “J. M. Bellew,” and it announced that Cymbeline was the 
play, and Iachimo the character which Mr. Phelps was asked to 
undertake at the Stratford histrionic performances. No choice was 
offered to Mr. Phelps, though the writer glibly enough acknowledged 
that gentleman as “ the foremost of English tragedians.” The tone of 
the letter was throughout very discreet and guarded, and it apologised 
for the writer’s delay by the very peculiar phrase “ until I could know 
definitely what play of Shakespere’s the committee proposed to 
present.” Any ordinary person reading the epistle would suppose that 
this play of Cymbeline was the one play which was to be produced at 
the festival at Stratford. 

The Comedy of Errors around the unfortunate Mr. Phelps is 
strengthened as it progresses. Mr. Phelps next writes to Mr. Bellew 
to decline assisting at the Stratford Festival. Presently, however, he 
receives a note from ‘the Secretary of the Stratford Committee,” ex- 
pressing a personal desire, on his part, to see Mr, Phelps act in Z/amlet, 
Othello, or Macbeth, at the approaching Stratford performances. Then 
there arises another cautious note, dated, as before, from “ Bedford 
Chapel,” assuring Mr Phelps that the Stratford Committee desire “ to 
produce a play in which you can appear to the satisfaction of yourself 
and the public.” There is one little intimation, however, so ugly, that 
we wonder how the rev. gentleman who wrote it could have ventured 
to season his epistle with it. It plainly apprises Mr. Phelps that “ the 
committee have specially requested another gentleman to appear as 
Hamlet.” “Another gentleman” who shall for the present be 


the towering wrath of Mr. Phelps at this hint of “ another gentleman,” 
and so thoroughly do we sympathise with his emotion that we print 
his reply, word for word, in its plain and forcible language, every line 
of which the writer is justified in having written—“I claim the right, 
upon the following grounds, to be considered the foremost man in my 
profession, in a demonstration meant to honor Shakespere. I have 
produced worthily 34 of his plays, which no individual manager ever 
did before. ‘They were acted in my Theatre 4000 times, during a 
period extending over eighteen years. I acted to the satsifaction of 
a large English public all his heroes—tragic and comic—and to that 
public I shall appeal, and publish this correspondence. The Stratford 
Committee have insulted me by asking any man in this country to play 
Hamlet on such an occasion, without having first offered a choice of 
characters to yours faithfully—S. Puetps.” 

Then comes to the riot their good-natured mayor, who has had a 
bed of thorns lately from these celebration controversies, and he has 
made matters a hundred times worse. His worship allowed Mr. 
Phelps’s position as the “foremost English tragedian;” averred that 
the committee had written to him first—and protested the innocence 
of himself or committee of any “intent” to insult Mr. Phelps by 
their subsequent blunders and cross purposes. So Mr. Phelps repeats, 
in his reply to the mayor, his sense of the affront, intentional or unin- 
tentional. He points out to that bewildered gentleman that his 
worship’s admission, “‘ To you we first wrote, inviting your co-opera- 
tion,” 1s very fatal to the reputation of the committee for courtesy, or 
even ‘‘common decency.” As Mr. Phelps properly urges, the 
committee should have consulted his inclination touching the réle he 
was to assume at Stratford when they were asking the favor of his 
assistance. 

He notices the ominous silence of that body for weeks, as well as its 
previous omission of good manners. But the disclosure is brought to 
a climax when, from the penultimate letter, we find that Mr. Fechter 
has been selected to play Hamlet. In his last communication to the 
Secretary of the Stratford Committee Mr. Phelps recapitulates all the 
points we have narrated above, and insists that he has been “ grossly 
insulted” in the arrangements. We think his expression in every 
way a fitting one. Noone has been more ready to acknowledge the 
surprising talent and energy of Mr. Fechter than the English dramatic 
press generally. His Hamlet was a surprising tour de force, in spite of 
the strange pronunciation and jarring accent by which the performance 
was marred. But to name this very excellent melodramatic artist in 
the same breath with an art student of Shakespeare, such as Mr. 

Phelps has proved himself, is simply impertinent and irreverent to the 

general opinion. How the Rev. Mr. Bellew has contrived to mix 

himself up in such an unprofessional disturbance we are utterly at a 

loss to discover, even though he be a vice-president and committeeman 

in London and Stratford-upon-Avon. It has been asserted, however, 

that the rev. gentleman ccnsiders himself the sponsor of Mr. Fechter 

in his Shakespearian performances, and that the tone and gestures 

which the public most commended in the French actor’s essays were 

derived from Mr. Bellew’s surpassing oratory. 

If this be not the explanation for Mr. Bellew’s appearance on the 

scene, we know of none other. The Stratford Committee, like the 

National Shakespeare Committee, have had too many representatives, 

secretaries, agents, managers, and members on its staff. Each one was 
pursuing his own pet project, and nursing his own hobby or darling 
intention. The result is the same with both associations: a discord as 
deafening as the scene in the Critic, where all the actors pray simulta- 
neously without heed to each others’ attitude or accent. The 23rd of 
April, unless we take great care, may make us the laughing-stock of 
the artists of the world. At present we are promised anything but a 
“ quiet consummation,” and the poet’s grave will be renowned more as 
a scene of strife than the solemn resting-place where all jealousies and 
meanness should be awed and hushed. 

——S—— 


Municu.—Herr Niemann has received an elegant and gratifying 
present from the management or “ Intendanz” of the Theatre-Royal. 
It consists of a silver champagne beaker, designed by Wollenweber. 
Outside of it are some oul modelled figures of game, in allusion 
to Herr Niemann’s being a great sportsman and first-rate shot. The 
following is the inscription engraved upon it :—“ To the huntsman who 
always hits the mark in the preserves of Art—to the German singer, 
Albert Niemann, in friendly remembrance of his engagement at Munich 
in February, 1864. From the Management of the Bavarian Theatres 


Dansvax.—Manschies’s Templer und Jidin has been revived with 
new dresses and decorations. Mad. Bitrde-Ney sustained the part of 
Rebecca very satisfactorily, although she was rather indisposed, and 
Herr Tichatscheck was a highly spirited Ivanhoe. 

Stenor Srvort has arrived. On Monday he makes his first appear- 





anonymous. Who could “another gentleman” be? No wonder at 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


NORMA—LAGRUA, ETO. 
(The Times. — March 30th) 

The theatre opened last night with an extremely interesting 
performance of an opera which, hackneyed as it is, can never fail to 
please when the magnificent character of the heroine is represented by 
an artist of high intelligence. Bellini’s Norma, written for Madame 
Pasta, and originally produced at Milan, was first heard in this country 
upwards of 30 years ago. Since then it has been more or less of a 
stock piece in all the countries of Europe, even in France, although the 
subject of the libretto, borrowed by Romani from a French play, was 
already familiar to Parisian audiences before being transferred to the 
Italian lyric stage. In plain truth, the thing is in its way a master- 
piece. Romani has not only treated the story effectively, but clothed 
it in such poetic language as lettered Italians themselves are forced to 
extol, just as they extol the Sonnambula, the Llisir d’Amore and 
Anna Bolena, which are from the same pen, and have been set to music 
with scarcely less genuine feeling. The part of Norma has been 
essayed by almost every soprano who, for a quarter of a century past, 
has aimed at the loftiest honors; but few, very few, have succeeded in 
producing an impression commensurate with the ambition that 
prompted the endeavor. In England we have heard and applauded 
three—Giulia Grisi (the original Adalgisa at Milan), Sophie Cruvelli 
and Therese Tietjens; tolerated about as many more; marvelled at 
the “ new reading” of one (Jenny Lind, whose splendid abilities would 
have almost shed lustre on a totally erroneous conception), and pooh- 
poohed the rest. Norma is almost as beyond the sphere of mediocre 
pretension as Constance, Queen Catherine, or Lady Macbeth; for 
where the chief element of a character is sublime simplicity, it 
escapes the conception of all but the most gifted. Either too much is 
done, and so we have bombast; or too little, which inclines to 
insipidity. The exact point—not the much-vaunted juste milieu, 
which is generally little better than correct common place, but that 
fulfilment of the poetical condition which never soars too high nor 
sinks too low—is seldom hit. When, therefore, a Norma appears, who 
in a dramatic sense almost perfectly, and in a musical sense with more 
than average felicity can be said to present the ideal Druidess of 
Romani and Bellini, the lyric stage may fairly be congratulated on an 
acquisition of extraordinary value. Sucha Norma was witnessed last 
night, in the person of Mademoiselle Emilia Lagrua, who obtained a 
 succés d’estime” that must have compensated for the absence of any 
marked enthusiasm, and satisfied both the lady herself and those 
capable of at once taking a just measure of her talents that this was 
only the first step in a career which can hardly be otherwise than 
prosperous. That had Mademoiselle Lagrua appeared among us ten 
years earlier, she would have achieved a success of enthusiasm instead 
of merely a success of esteem, may as well be stated at the outset. 
Happily, she does not come here to win a name, for her name has long 
been celebrated abroad ; but, inasmuch as she comes to stamp her wide 
renown with the approving verdict of an audience which—exeept in 
the case of old established favorites, admired in a great measure for 
what they used to be—is the most difficult to satisfy in Europe, and 
for self-evident reasons the most chary of applause; and inasmuch as 
she first solicits that verdict in one of the grandest parts in lyric 
tragedy, it is neither impolite nor inconsiderate, but, on the contrary, 
allowable, on the part of those who reflect public opinion in such 
matters, to express regret that she had not done-so earlier. What 
Mademoiselle Lagrua’s voice was is well known to all who watch the 
progress of continental opera; and that it is not now in its prime it 
would be idle to deny. The partial deterioration of physical force, 
however, has been accompanied by a nearer and nearer approach to 
perfect art, and many a singer in the vigour of her means could derive 
a useful lesson from such solid artistic acquirement as Mademoiselle 
Lagrua exhibits. She has evidently studied Norma profoundly; and 
as the subtlest strokes, the finest shades of its development are neither 
too subtle nor too fine for her to grasp, she is able to present an embodi- 
ment of the character as completely satisfying in detail as in the 
general outline it is imposing. She declaims the flowing sentences of 
Romani, which Bellini has turned into musical recitative, with so full 
a comprehension of their dramatic and poetical significance that not a 
point is Jost, not a line becomes obscure. Her gestures are as dignified 
and graceful as her enunciation is noble; and thus in the grand 
recitative, ‘“Sediziose voci,” which precedes the cavatina—despite an 
amount of nervousness which at times imperilled her intonation—she 
produced a favorable effect, never afterwards impaired, but more and 
more firmly established as the opera went on. The execution of 
“ Casta Diva,” in a well sustained mezza voce, and of the cabaletta, “ Ah 
bell, a me ritorno” (the last transposed, as for Grisi), though leaving 
something to desire, brought out, on the other hand, some of the 
singer's best qualities. But neither here, nor in the duet with Adalgisa, 
nor in the great dramatic trio in which the traitor, Pollio, is recognized 








and confronted, could Mademoiselle Lagrua entirely succeed in 
making the audience feel that they were listening to an artist 
of the first calibre. All she did was intelligent— nay, graceful 
and intellectual; but a certain want of physical strength, 
more particularly in such passages as “Oh non tremare,” “Oh! 
di qual sei tu vittima,’ and “Vanne, si, mi lascia, indegno!” 
was throughout more or less of a drawback, causing, in the disappoint- 
ment thus apparently elicited, more than one trait of delicate and 
exquisite beauty to be overlooked—among others, for example, the 
sudden prostration that ensues on Nerma’s first recognition of Pollio, 
as the lover of Adalgisa, which proceeded and gave double intensity 
to the explosion of rage that followed. The call after the descent of 
the curtain, nevertheless, was encouraging, and perhaps to this was 
owing the superiority in almost all respects of the second act over the 
first. Every scene of this second act—from that in which the erring 
and distracted Priestess is incited to the immolation of her innocent 
children to that when, triumphant in the end, the “ sublima donna ” 
is dragged to the futeral pyre with the repentant and once more loving 
Pollio— offered beauties which must be seen to be appreciated, and which 
just now we cannot attempt to describe Enough that the ideal Norma 
was always vividly before us; that occasional quasi-failures of voice, 
whether in the uncertain attack, or inevitable evasion, of some of the 
higher notes, were altogether disregarded, in the absolute perfection 
of the poetical development ; and that the last scene—including the 
touching address to Pollio, ‘‘ Qual cor tradisti,” and the passionate 
appeal to Oroveso, on behalf of the children, 
‘Deh! non volerli vittime 
“ Del mio fatale errore—” 

has seldom, if ever, in our remembrance been surpassed in pathos. Each 
accent was instinct with tenderness, each gesture most eloquent, the 
last look of transient joy—when Oroveso, moved to pity by Norma’s 
agonized entreaties, exclaims, ‘‘ Ha vinto amore!” (‘sLove has con- 
quered,”) and the unhappy Druidess knows that her petition is granted 
—crowning the whole with a touch of nature that could not but have 
been felt by every sympathetic looker-on. 

Signor Naudin sang the music of Pollio with an energy that marked 
his resolution to do the utmost with an uphill and ungrateful character ; 
Mademoiselle Battu, when she has made herself more thoroughly con- 
versant with her part, will be a charming Adalgisa; and a more 
intelligent representative of the high priest, Oroveso, than the new bass, 
Signor Atry, of whom we hope to have frequent occasion to speak, could 
not have been wished. The little part of Clotilde was well imperson- 
ated by Madame Tagliafico. That the orchestra, under the direction 
of Mr. Costa (who was, as usual, warmly welcomed), should have left 
nothing to desire in music so familiar as that of Norma, it is almost 
superfluous to add. Previous to the opera the National Authem was 
performed, and, after it, a ballet divertissement, for the clever Made- 
moiselle Salvioni, about which we may take another opportunity of 
saying a word or two. 





MASANIELLO—MARIO, ETO. 


(The Times.—April 6th.) 


The performance last night offered a twofold attraction. The first 
representation of Auber’s Masaniello would alone have excited more 
than ordinary interest; but, combined as it was with the first 
appearance of Signor Mario, few were surprised—in spite of weather 
about as unpropitious as could have depressed the spirits of a theatrical 
manager—at seeing the house crowded with a brilliant and fashionable 
assembly. How the gorgeous lyric drama of MM. Melesville and 
Auber is given at Covent Garden all frequenters of the Italian opera 
are aware. In 1849—twenty years after the gifted Frenchman’s 
melodies had first delighted the ear of an English audience—Signor 
Maggioni’s Italian version of Masaniello was brought out at the Royal 
Italian Opera. Its triumphant success is still remembered. Since 
then, at various periods, it has been revived—always to the satisfaction 
of subscribers and the public. The original Masaniello in 1849 was 
Signor Mario, who has on several occasions abandoned the part to 
other singers, Signors Salvi, Tamberlik, and Naudin having each sus- 
tained it with more or less ability, but only Signor ‘l'amberlik—who 
made his debut in England as the revolutionary fisherman of Naples— 
in such a manner as to create a legitimate sensation. ‘The Masaniello 
of Signor Mario was still the portrayal most vividly imprinted on the 
public mind, and thisin a great measure on account of its singular 
histrionic merits. That the popular Italian tenor used to sing the 
music of Auber as none other — Nourrit himself not excepted 
—ever sang it before him, it would be as idle to deny as 
that at present his voice is no longer quite equal to the 
task. Although Masaniello does not appear in the first and 
longest act, his music is throughout arduous and fatiguing. Fifteen 
years have not passed with impunity over the head of the most 
admirable Itallan singer of his day; and the shifts to which Signor 
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Mario is put now and then in order to get creditably through his part 
must be evident even to the most enthusiastic of his admirers. But 
this admitted, it would be disregarding truth to pretend that any new 
tenor, Italian, French, or German, has come to do that for Masaniello 
which Signor Mario can no longer accomplish. There are tenors with 
younger and fresher voices, of course; but, alas! the one among them 
who, in such a task, is able to soar above the level of energetic medio- 
crity, has yet to be named. As is too often the case, the attainment of 
almost perfect art is coincident with the partial deterioration of physical 
means; and of this Signor Mario at present affords a remarkableinstance. 
As an artist it is not too much to say that he never shone to more con- 
spicuous advantage than last night. His acting was in all respects 
great, his declamation magnificent, his recitative delivered with a 
perfection of accent and utterance that few singers in the memory of 
two generations have approached. And yet in some of the most striking 
passages—passages where the genius of the man flashed most brightly 
and extorted the most unanimous conviction that he possessed powers 
granted to no other operatic singer now before the world—his voice 
betrayed him. This was observable in the delicious barcarole, to which 
he otherwise imparted a life and poetic fervour hitherto unexampled ; 
in the invocation to “Sleep,” which, for tender grace and unaffected 
pathos, could not have been surpassed; and in the culminating 
scene of the last act-— where Masaniello, maddened with the 
poison administered by the treacherous Pietro, after recurring, with 
illogical disconnexion, to the earlier incidents of the drama, rushes off, 

battle-axe in hand, to an imaginary victory over the oppressors of his 
country. The beauties, both musical and dramatic, of each of these 
situations were nevertheless so striking and unquestionable as more 

than to atone for those physical failings which occasionally militated 

against the perfect impression they were otherwise calculated to produce. 

In certain points, moreover—and these, too, where vigorous emphasis 

is absolutely indispensable—Signor Mario was provokingly successful. 

Take, for examplé, the scene where Masaniello protects Alphonso, the 

Viceroy’s son, against the fury of Pietro and his companions. Such 

vocal delivery, such earnest and manly expression, are rare on the lyric 

stage. The vindication of the right of hospitality, conveyed in the 

defiance of Pietro, was declaimed with splendid energy; the gestures 

that accompanied it revealing with unmistakable eloquence the 

intellectual superiority of Masaniello, and his power to govern or subdue 

the wayward spirits associated with him in his enterprise. Much more 

might be written of Signor Mario’s impersonation of the Neapolitan 

Fisherman; but this much must necessarily be left unwritten—seeing 

that, as the performance did not terminate till midnight, there is really 

no time to write it. Enough that, take it for all in all—with those 

inevitable shortcomings which are its only imperfections—no such 

Masaniello has been seen on the Italian boards since Auber’s capital 

work was first made known in England: ‘That many amateurs would 

have preferred, on the occasion of his first appearance, to hear Signor 

Mario in a bond fide Italian opera, is possible; but that any one present 

last night would wish to see another replace him in the part of 

Masaniello is extremely unlikely. 

This was also the first appearance of Signor Graziani, whose fine 
voice was heard with such telling effect in the barcarole, sung by 
Pietro in the last act, that an encore was the consequence, and people 
altogether forgot the want of dramatic color in his general delineation 
of a character which, if not dramatic, is next to nothing. Madlle. 
Marie Battu sang the music of Elvira—an uphill and ungrateful part-— 
even better than last season; and profusely embellished the cavatina. 
Signor Neri Baraldi was careful as usual in the still less interesting 
Alphonso, and the subordinate character of Borella, Masaniello’s confi- 
dent, was thoroughly well supported by the always serviceable Signor 
Polonini. The sister of Masaniello—the voiceless prima donna of this 
enchanting opera—was again represented by Madlle. Salvioni, who, 
after she had already been recognized as a first-rate dancer, fairly 
earned for herself, by her performance of Fenella, the reputation of a 
graceful pantomimist and an actress of true feeling and intelligence. 

The band and chorus, under Mr. Costa, were superb. The overture, 
one of the most glowing of operatic preludes, was encored ; the prayer 
in the market scene—that impressive pause in the insurrection—was 
never more perfectly given; nor did the grand finale to the first act— 
with the wonderful passage for the violas, in the accompaniment to the 
slow movement, “Qual mai fatal mistero!”—ever go better. The 
ballet was all that could be wished—the Spanish dances in the first act 
(Guaracha and Bolero), and the Neapolitan ¢arantella in the third, pro- 
ducing their accustomed effect. Of the mise en scéne generally it is 
enough to say, what has been said on repeated occasions,—that nothing, 
even at the Royal Italian Opera, has been done to surpass it. Each 
successive act forms a “ tableau” the most picturesque and imposing ; 
while the whole is in faultless keeping with the historical events and 
situations of which this, one of the most stirring of operatic dramas, 
18 composed, 

— 


IL TROVATORE—WACHTEL, ETC. 
(The Times.— April 8th.) 


The first performance of J1 T'rovatore (yesterday evening) attracted a 
brilliant audience, and met with a brilliant reception. The lion’s share 
of the honors was appropriated by Herr Theodore Wachtel, a tenor 
now reigning supreme at Vienna, and, among his compatriots, accepted 
as rival to that Herr Niemann who played Tannhiuser when Richard 
Wagner’s famous lyric drama was so equivocally greeted in Paris. 
Herr Wachtel is not new to England. ‘I'wo years ago he appeared as 
Edgardo in Donizetti’s Lucia, but was littleadmired. A fine voice was 
allowed him—but voz et preterea nihil. Since 1862 he has been heard 
in all sorts of operas, and with invariable success. Whether his 
improvement as an artist has kept pace with his industry, and fairly 
accounted for his renown, it would be premature to discuss just now. 
His conquest last night of the sympathies of the house was unmis- 
takeable ; and we should be loth, in the early flush of his triumph, to 
dispute his ample right to every laurel that he earned. A powerful 
voice, a striking personal appearance, youth, vigour, and imper- 
turbable self-possession will always—most especially when united in a 
tenor—find favor in the eyes and ears of an operatic audience, even 
without the extrinsic aids of high intelligence, and finished 
art. Herr Wachtel unites them in a remarkable degree. He 
is blessed at the same time with a “high chest C,” ready to 
obey his behests at an instant’s warning — a sonorous note, 
admitting of no denial; for he at whose tympanum it knocks in vain 
must be inevitably deaf. Such qualifications in a comparative stranger 
-(few remember Herr Wachtel’s début in the year of the International 
Exhibition) could hardly fail to impress. The entire success of the new 
tenor on the occasion under notice may thus be easily comprehended, 
and yet not a word advanced about his merits and demerits as singer or 
actor. For the consideration of these, moreover, opportunities enough 
are likely to offer. From the first moment Herr Wachtel created what 
is termed a “ sensation ;” and throughout his performance the com- 
bination of gifts we have described told so loudly in his favour that any 
desire to criticize was checked before it could find utterance. Every- 
thing he did or attempted was followed by applause as indiscriminate as 
it was loud. The boisterous trio with Leonora and Count Luna, at the 
end of the first act, and the duet with Azucena (Act II.), called forth 
eager demonstrations of approval, and great was the wish to obtain a 
repetition of the concluding movement of the latter. As might have 
been anticipated, however, from one of his peculiar endowments, the 
culminating point was that fiery piece of declamation, ‘ Di quella pira,” 
the energetic delivery of which raised transports of enthusiasm. ‘rue, 
the slow movement, “ Ah ! si, ben mio ”—4jn which Herr Wachtel’s sing- 
ing was as thoroughly distinct from the Italian styleas his accentuation of 
the words—had already been honoured with an encore; but the 
impression produced by this was wholly effaced by what succeeded. 
The “high chest C,” to which allusion has been made, was so unex- 
pectedly (‘artistically ” is not the word) introduced, and with such 
extraordinary power, as to take the whole house by surprise. In the 
coda, too, where the chorus respond to Manrico, it was heard again with 
unabated vigour. This one high note, this privileged “ ut,” sufficed ; 
all else was overlooked or forgotten. “ Di quella pira” was perforce 
repeated, and after the fall of the curtain Herr Wachtel had twice to 
re-appear. In the fourth act the “ Miserere” was as usual asked for 
again—the solo from the tower, “Ah! che la morte,” being chiefly con- 
ducive towards this'result ; while the final duet with Leonora was heard 
with scarcely less satisfaction than the rest. Again the curtain descended 
amid uproarious manifestations ; and Herr Wachtel once more sum- 
moned came forward with his three companions. Such a welcome, on 
such an occasion, and in such a theatre, is worth striving to deserve. 
Her Wachtel possesses the means; let him work assiduously to 
attain the end. 

Madlle. Fricci improves. Her Leonora has many excellent points, 
and more than once she created an evidently strong impression on an 
audience disposed to be unusually good-natured and demonstrative. 
The part of Azucena was supported, and ably supported, by Madlle. 
Destinn—a new and very young contralto, also a German, and also 
Lfrom the Imperial Opera at Vienna—who will no doubt be found 
useful. Signor Tagliafico was what he always is in his old part of 
Ferrando; and the pure Italian phrasing, and the pure Italian accent 
of Signor Graziani were exhibited to singular advantage in the well- 
known air, “Il balen del suo sorriso,” Count Luna’s apostrophe to the 
perfection of his idol. That this was unanimously asked for again, and 
as a matter of course repeated, it is almost superfluous to add. It was 
the singing of the evening. 

—— 

Darmsrapt.—Herr Gustav Schmidt’s opera of La Réole has been 
produced with success. On the night of the first performance, the 
principal singers and the composer, who conducted his own work, were 
called on after the first and the second act. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


ST. JAMES'S HALL. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-EIGHTH CONCERT, 
MONDAY EVENING, APRIL il, 1864, 
ON WHICH OCCASION 


SIGNOR SIVORI 


Will make his FIRST APPEARANCE, 








PART I. 
QUARTET, in D minor, two Violins, Viola and Violoncello 
MM. Sivort, L. Ries, H. Wess and PaQue. 
RECIT. ed ARIA, “ Tu che sei quel dolce fiore "—Mr. Renwick 
SONG, “ The Swedish Winter Song”"—Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON 
SUITE FRANCAISE, in E major, for Pianoforte alone (first time at 
the Monday Popular Conceris)—Mr. Cuartes HALLE . . 
PART II. 


SONATA, in A minor, Op. 23, for Pianoforte and Violin—Mr. 
Cuar_es HA.te and Signor Sivor . ° . ° . . 


. Mozart. 


. Spohr. 
Mendelssohn, 


Bach. 


Beethoven. 


SONG, “ Thine is my heart ""—Mr. Renwick - Schubert. 


Gounol, 


SONG, ‘The Jewel Song,” by desire (Faust)—Madame LEMMENsS- 


SHERRINGTON 


QUARTET, for two Violins, Viola and@ Violoncello—MM. Sivont, 
L. Ries, H. Wess and Paque . ; P ‘ - ‘ . Haydn. 
Conductor - MR, BENEDICT. 


To commence at Light o'clock precisely. 


NOTICE.—It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of 
temaining till the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement of 
the last instrumental piece, or between any two of the movements, so that those who wish 
to hear the whole may do so without interruption. Between the last vocal piece and 
the Quartet for two Violins, Viola and Violoncello, an interval of FIVE MINUTES Will 
be allowed. 

Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s, To be had of Mr. Avstin, at 
the Hall, 28 Piccadilly ; Messrs. Caappet. & Co., 50 New Bond Street, &c., &c. 





NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—TZhe Office of Tue MustcaL WortD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as Eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. > 

To PUBLISHERS AND Composers—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE Musicat Wortp. 





DEATH. 
On Monday, April 4, T. P. Cooke, Esq., the popular actor, aged 78. 
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NEW musical association has just been launched, with 

the title of “ The College of Organists.” A preliminary 
announcement that has reached us declares, as its object, 
“that this College is instituted for the promotion of inter- 
course among organists, with a view to the improvement of 
their professional standing; and for the encouragement of 
Church music, and the diffusion of musical knowledge gene- 
rally.” On the surface of it this project is of a very ordinary, 
not to say common-place, description. In mere words it so 
exactly resembles any of those little social eruptions which 
are constantly taking place in the world of music, that, at 
first sight, we should, without further comment, leave it to 
sink or swim with the other thousand or so of musical fra- 
ternities that have preceded it. In reality, this associative 
shell encloses a purpose which, unless we mistake, fore- 





shadows a struggle with difficulties of no ordinary nature. 
It needs, indeed, but slight acquaintance with the musical 
profession to know that this “College of Organists” has 
been provoked into existence by the urgency of serious evils, 
demanding equally serious remedies. For once, in a way, 
we have before us a musical society with a real mission in 
its front, and that, too, of a kind sufficiently tough to tax its 
endeavours to the utmost. Whether this new association 
will fortunately perceive the true causes of the difficulties it 
proposes to combat, and will act judiciously in its efforts to 
remove them, remains to be seen. The council has a delicate 
as well as arduous task before it; and, thoroughly appre- 
ciating the interests at stake, we can but wish and hope for 
all success to its operations. 

The true casus belli, the real giant to be slain by this new 
artist-combination, is dimly, and too dimly, indicated in the 
first clause of the “object” we have above quoted. Or- 
ganists have long complained of their position in “ professional 
standing.” If this were merely a share of the general com- 
plaint that music and its professors have not a proper social 
place in this country, we should at once reply that no college 
or association, nothing short of an act of parliament, if even 
that, can provide aremedy. But it isnotso. The grievance 
is special, not general. The organist is taught to believe 
that, notwithstanding the supremacy of his instrument, the 
extraordinary grandeur of the music, which must form the 
staple of his practice, the peculiar difficulties of his art, and 
—last, though not least—the importance of the duties with 
which he is publicly invested, he does not stand on equal 
ground with his brethren in other branches of the profession. 
He may be a far better musician than the ordinary professor; 
he may have read more, worked harder, and have more 
general accomplishment as an artist; yet, unless either he is 
something besides an organist, or is one of the upper few 
who have made great reputations, he can obtain no recogni- 
tion of his merit. We hope this is in no great measure an 
imaginary evil unhealthily evoked out of narrow class-pre- 
judices. But if such a grievance can be shown to have any 
solid foundation ;—if substantial proof can be given that, in 
the world of music, an organist, simply because he is an 
organist, must be content to occupy a lower comparative 
rank than the professor of any other branch, we fear the 
cause lies too deeply rooted among the peculiarities of 
“manners and customs” to be easily accessible to the treat- 
ment of any such institution as that now projected. The 
fault may be chiefly with organists themselves, as men 
rather than as artists; or it may be that the levities and 
fashions which sway public taste are naturally more favorable 
to showy than solid accomplishment; but in either case, the 
new college, if in search of a remedy, must find it through 
little short of a social revolution. 

But it is evident that the College of Organists can scarcely 
mean to expend its strength in combatting evils so nearly 
intangible as those we have mentioned. ‘The real enemy to 
be attacked is at present, as already said, but very dimly 


“indicated ; yet it must, sooner or later, be openly recognised 


and grappled with, if the new soviety is to have any useful 
existence. The true grievance to which, as a class, organists 
are exposed, is the uncertain, not to say anomalous, nature 
of their position in view of the clergy with whom they are 
necessarily connected. Even as a matter of business, the 
surroundings of an organist’s appointment are by no means 
of a nature to cultivate the preservation of his self-respect. 
In the first place, his position lacks one of the chief elements 
of respectability—namely, permanence. If at a parish- 
church, he is annually subject to the ordeal of re-election; 
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in which, no matter what his skill and assiduity, he is liable 
to defeat from any miserable vestry-clique whose vulgar in- 
stincts he does not happen to have propitiated. If at one of 
the district or voluntary churches, now so fashionable, he is 
equally exposed to displacement by the mere vote of a com- 
mittee who may not find him sufficiently pliant to their 
whims, or may chance to decide that they know his business 
better than he does. All this naturally acts to his disadvan- 
tage with the clergy. Being, for some inscrutable reason, 
for the most part a distinctly unmusical race, they are not 
likely to pay much homage to abstract professional merit. 
Being also for the most part of all men the most conserva- 
tive of caste distinctions, they need not be expected to con- 
cede an atom of social position that cannot be enforced. 
Thus prepared, they come in contact with a class of men 
called organists, who—while much and varied accomplish- 
ment is required of them, and while they are entrusted with 
a duty which they may, according to the light of their 
culture, make into either a solemnity or a farce—are, under 
the ordinary rules of church management, treated with not 
a jot more ceremony than the beadles, pew-openers and the 
like. The result of the introduction, under such circum- 
stances, cannot well be doubtful. A crop of dissension is 
sown betwixt the representatives of music and theology, of 
which nothing save a rare combination of qualities on both 
sides can avert the fruit. The organist thinks—and often 
justly—that, for one that could be found to do all that he 
does at his end of the church, fifty might easily pass muster 
at the other. The parson does not trouble himself to think 
about the matter. He is quite content with his clerical 
supremacy ; and is only surprised that any one else should 
deem it worth while to have an opinion. 

It might be supposed that the present fashion in favour 
of studying music—or what passes for studying music—on 
the part of the clergy, would greatly relieve the organist 
from some of his troubles. The reverse, however, is more 
nearly the fact. It would be difficult, indeed, to point out 
a clearer example of the proverbial danger of a “little 
knowledge,” than is offered by the majority of “musical” 
clergymen. With just information enough to quote autho- 
rities—almost invariably worthless— hopelessly entangled in 
a fog of Gregorianism, or Helmorcism, or some other of the 
many childish and ugly absurdities that are now currently 
paraded as “ecclesiastical art,” without innate taste or 
experience to guide them, they are simply troublesome 
intermeddlers with a subject which they do not understand, 
which does not really concern them, and which, thus far, 
abstracts them from their legitimate sphere of duty. In 
fact, there can be no greater hindrance to an organist who 
really knows his duty than a clergyman unfortunately bitten 
with “views” on the subject of church-music, or one who 
is determined to “ take an active part in superintending the 
singing in his church.” He is not simply content with dic- 
tating what shall be sung; he must needs enforce his 
opinions as to the time and style of its singing, and will 
very generally take the trouble to prescribe for the organist 
what stops he shall use in accompaniment. Of course, there 
are different ways of dealing with this clerical annoyance. 
If the organist be a man of commanding ability, and fortu- 
nately possessed of the manners and tact of a gentleman, 
all such difficulties speedily vanish before him. He carries 
with him, by nature, such a commission of authority, as 
renders all interference with his duties not only unnecessary, 
but next to impossible. Such men, however, are, and ever 
will be, but of the very few. The great majority of orgauists 
are, and must be, of second-rate strength both personally 





and professionally. If they are unfortunately circumstanced 
in such matters as we have mentioned, their position is, 
indeed, both painful and difficult. They have but two 
courses open: they may either accept the ignorance and bad 
taste dealt out to them by way of direction, with as good 
grace as they can assume; or they may-resist and abide 
their full share of clerical snubbing. 

We take it for granted that we have hit the blot indicated 
by the new College in its desire for an improvement in the 
“professional standing” of organists. At least, we can 
imagine nothing else than this from the terms in which its 
chief object is announced. It may be painful, perhaps, to 
cut thus deeply into an unpleasant subject, and bring to 
notice, as we have done, some of its most annoying details. 
But this is what the “College of Organists” means if it 
means anything ; and this is what, sooner or later, it must 
do. If it has any real purpose, over and above that of mere 
pleasurable association, that purpose must be to devise some 
sort of shield by means of which young organists, of much 
talent but unacquired reputation, may be protected from 
such annoyances as we have described ;—annoyances, it may 
be added, that are both detrimental to their professional 
progress, and subversive of the self-respect which an artist 
should always strive to maintain. This being, as we con- 
clude, the Society’s main object, we need not wish to 
congratulate it on one more worthy of its best exertions. 

At present we have not space to refer to the only two 
positive plans of action which the “ College of Organists ” 
proposes to adopt; still less to hint at the kind of advice 
which, for the interest of all concerned, we may think it our 
duty to offer. We shall resume the subject next week,— 
giving, meanwhile, the special warning that, having told the 
truth on one side, we shall equally tell it on the other ;— 
that, having discussed some of the evils which organists are 
often made to endure, we shall, in equal sincerity, describe 
some of the faults of conduct by which they are nearly as 
often provoked. 

a 
To the Editor of the Musican Wortp. 
Vienna, April 1. 

IR,—I address you, as a fool,* on April lay. I leave this 

gay city to-night, to fulfill an engagement with Ferdinand 
of Cologne. “What Ferdinand ?”—you will perhaps ask. 
I, therefore, answer by anticipation—Ferdinand Hiller, the 
only possible Ferdinand on either bank of the Rhine, be the 
department, “ Upper,” “ Middle,” or “ Lower.” 

Before starting, let me give you one other jot (iota) to 
add to my last bundle. It relates to Herr Zellner’s second 
“ Historical Concert,” which was in all respects a curiosity. 
The programme comprised a Sacred Song, by Moritz August, 
Landgraf of Hesse Cassel (born, 1572; died, 1632); a 
“ Miserere,” by Carl VI., Emperor of Austria (born, 1685 ; 
died, 1740); a Chansonnette, by Louis XIII., King of 
France (born, 1610 ; died, 1643)—sung by the members of 
the Vocal Association ; a Chanson, by Francis I., King of 
France (born, 1494; died, 1574); two ariettas, by Leopold 
I., Emperor of Austria (born, 1640; died, 1705) sung by 
Herr Meyerhofer; a scene, with chorus of women’s voices, 
from the “ Drama Musicum,” by Ferdinand III., Emperor 
of Austria (born, 1608; died, 1657)—sung by Madlle. 
Gabriele Krauss, and the members of the Vocal Association ; 
an Andante for clarinet and piano, by Rudolph, Grand Duke 
of Austria (born, 1788; died, 1831)—played by Professor 
Th. Klein and Herr L. Schenner; a Madrigal, by Thomas 





* Mr. Roores, of course, applies this epithet to himself.—Ep. 
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Tallis; a Villanello, by Baldassare Donati (16th century), 
four-part, a capella—sung by Madlle. Gabriele Krauss, 
Madlle. Prager, Herren G. Walter, and Carl Meyerhofer ; 
a Partita (Overture—largo, fugato—Allemande, Courante, 
Aria, Menuetto, Finale) by Theophile Muffat (17th century) 
—played by Herr Zellner; an Aria di Camera, by Josef 
Adolf Husse (18th century)—sung by Madlle. Gabriele 
Krauss; a Sonata di Chiesa, for two violins, violoncello, 
double bass, and organ (grave, vivace, andante, allegro) by 
Archangelo Corelli (17th century)—performed by Herren 
Hellmesberger, D. Kranczevics, H. River, G. Wrang, and 
Zellner ;—three songs—‘ Der Traum,” “Keine Frihlingsluft,” 
and “ Wenn ich Kommen Dich seh,” by Anton Rubinstein 
—sung by H. G. Watter; and (last, not least) an Organ 
Sonata (No. 4) by Mendelssohn, arranged for two harmo- 
niums—played by Madlle. Laura Fohlentner and Herr 
Zellner.—Was not this a queer selection? §. Arthur 
Chappell’s mouth will water when he reads it. Nevertheless, 
i was not tempted to go—for which, doubtless, you will rate 
me as a barbarian. Good. 

I was just enveloping, when a note was placed in my 
hands, of which I add the contents. 

Dear Roores—I hear you are off, but thought you would like to 
know that poor Ferdinand* Helmsberger, who was driven mad by a 
hot bath, has recovered his sense; that the Emperor Joseph Leopold, 
or Leopold Joseph, has given 500 florins to the fund for erecting a 
statue to Haydn; and that the first volume of Ludwig Nohl’s Life of 
Beethoven (from 1770 to 1792), has just appeared. Recall me to D. 
Peters when you see him. Yours— Burouer Baker. 

Munsch’s, April 1. 

P.S.—I shall be in London for the opening of H. M. T. The 
Editor of the M. W. has engaged me to write the notices of that 
establishment. I see Baker Butcher does Covent Garden. Who the 
deuce is Baker Butcher? B. B. 

Your readers will appreciate the attention of Mr. Baker 
as I did. By the way, I hear Gye has got the tenor, 
Wachtel. If this be the case perhaps you may not be 
sorry to insert a short account of him which my amanuensis, 
young Beard (son of Dr. Otto Beard), has translated 
casually from a local paper. If you decline it, “ject” the 
MS. (as Mr. D. Peters would say) in the basket; if you 
accept, it may as well come in here ( The Editor accepts) :— 

TuropoRE WACHTEL. 

The season of the Imperial Opera having terminated, several of our 
artists are about to leave Vienna to make their appearances before the 
most critical of publics, the patrons of the Italian Opera in London, 
and, during the next three months, the Imperial Theatre will be 
occupied by Italian artists for the purpose of singing Italian operas in 
the Italian language. If the artists from the Imperial Theatre are so 
capable of singing in the Italian language as to make a success in 
London, it might be worth inquiring whether it would not be as well 
to retain those artists in Vienna to sing Italian operas, in the Italian 
language, as to have artists of inferior merit: for one cannot help 
thinking that Mr. Gye, director of the Royal Italian Opera, and Mr. 
oe director of Her Majesty’s Theatre, used their best endeavours 
to discover singers in Italy, and judging by the number of engage- 
ments made here, their endeavours could have been of little or no 
avail. That the director of the Imperial Theatre here has met with 
better success remains to be seen, and although it may be possible, we 
shall really doubt the fact until we have proof to the contrary. Among 
the artists who have quitted us for a few months, the most remarkable 
is, perhaps, Herr Theodor Wachtel. His career in Vienna—and in- 
deed in nearly every theatre in Germany—has been the most success- 
ful known for many years. he name of Herr Theodor Wachtel, 
whether in the operas of the Prophéte, the Huguenots, Ll Trovatore, 
Guillaume Tell, La Juive, Le Postilion de Longemeau, Masaniello, &c.— 
in short, the whole repertoire of modern operas—is sufficient to attract 
crowded houses in any theatre in Germany. Herr Wachtel is endowed 
with a tenor voice of rare power and compass, possessing, besides, all 
the qualities necessary to make him a great favourite. We must ac- 
knowledge that Herr Wachtel has made great progress during the last 
two years both in singing and acting; and whether he may be success- 
ful or not in his London engagement, he cannot fail to maintain his 


* Vienna is not on the Rhine.—G. R. 








position as the first tenor of Germany, so long as he retains his magni- 
ficent voice. Herr Wachtel appeared in London about two years ago 
under very unfavourable circumstances, in the part of Edgardo (Lucta 
di Lammermoor), in which he made his debut in the Italian language, 
and which, at that time, he had not carefully studied. He is now 
about to try his fortune under more auspicious circumstances, having 
prepared himself by a course of study, and the director allotting him 
parts better adapted to his style of singing. Amongst the parts he 
will sustain, we believe will be included Manrico (J/ 7’rovatore), Arnold 
(Guillaume Tell), and Jean de Leyden (Le Prophéte). The following 
brief account of this artist’s life and career will be acceptable to our 
readers :— 

Herr Theodor Wachtel was born in Hamburg, and until the age of 
twenty-four, followed his father’s business, that of posting-master ; but 
he greatly preferred giving his attendance to theatrical performances 
to looking after his father’s business—in fact, singing was more to his 
mind than coach driving, of which, we believe, he was an adept, and con- 
sidered a first-rate “whip.” During the course of transition from 
being the driver of an hired vehicle to becoming the first tenor singer 
of Germany, was an usually short one, being less than seven years. 
That Herr Wachtel in so short a space of time should have accom- 
plished such a result, is a proof of his possessing equal talent and 
perseverance—and as he is both studious and temperate, we may 
reasonably expect that Herr Wachtel will become as highly finished 
as he is already a highly gifted artist. 

Herr Wachtel’s engagement “at the Imperial Opera” (at one of the 
largest salaries ever paid to an artist in Vienna), is for five years, with 
a congé for three months each year. Mr. Gye, Director of the Royal 
Italian Opera in London, having heard of the brilliant success of Herr 
Wachtel, offered him an engagement for five seasons, which Herr 
Wachtel has gone to London to fulfil. At the termination of each 
London season Herr Wachtel will return to the Imperial Opera. 


You shall be informed of whatever may happen at the 
City of the Three Kings while I am staying with Ferdinand 
of Cologne. Groker Roores. 

——9—_—. 
NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

The production of a new oratorio, on Wednesday evening, from 
the pen of a native composer, created much curiosity, and attracted 
a large number of professors and amateurs at Exeter Hall. The 
oratorio is named Ahab, and is written by George B. Arnold, 
Mus., Doc., of New College, Oxford. The subject, taken from 
the First Book of Kings, is thus related in the printed programmes : 


Part I.—Ahab, King of Israel, requests Naboth to give him his vineyard ; 
he refuses, on the plea of its being contrary to the command of Jehovah. On 
Naboth’s denial, Jezebel comforts Ahab, promising that she will procure the 
coveted possession, Proclamation of Jezebel’s messenger; the elders of 
Naboth’s city falsely accuse him of blasphemy; he is carried out from the 
assembly and stoned. Ahab, having gone down to take possession, is met by 
Elijah in the vineyard, who there pronounces his awful doom. God's provi- 
dential care of the righteous. 

Part IIl.—Ahab persuades Jehosophat, his son-in-law, to make war with 
him upon Ramoth Gilead ; they consult the false prophets on the event of their 
enterprise, who prophesy the entire destruction of the Syrians. Jehosophat 
enquires whether there is not a prophet of the Lord remaining. Ahab, on 
being entreated, sends for Micaiah, a true prophet of Jehovah, who at first 
reiterates the false assurance of success, but, on the adjuration of Ahab to 
declare the truth to him, foretells the route of the confederate armies and the 
death of Ahab, on which he is imprisoned by that monarch. ‘The armies, 
giving credence to the first assurance of victory, march to battle. Ahab is 
wounded, carried back in his chariot, and dies in the vineyard of Naboth, 
where his blood is licked up by dogs, as Elijah the prophet had predicted, 
God's awful retribution on the wicked. Praise of Believers 

The principal singers were Madame Lemmens Sherrington, 
Misses A. Hurst, Palmer and Amy Sheridan; Messrs. W. H. 
Cummings, Renwick, and Lewis Thomas. The oratorio was re- 
ceived with much applause in the course of the performance, and 
enthusiastic applause at the end, when both composer and conductor 
—Mr. G. W. Martin—were called for. Encores were awarded to 
the soprano solo, ‘ Arise, Arise” (Madame Sherrington); the 
duet for soprano and tenor, “The souls of the righteous” (Miss 
Hurst and Mr. Cummings) ; bass solo, “ For all the (sods ” (Mr. 
Renwick) ; the chorus, ‘‘ Go up, lead forth ;” and tenor solo, * Oh 
that my head were waters.” We shall return to the subject. 

—_0o-—— 

Herr Ernst has returned to London. He has been, during a 

month past, the guest of Sir. E. Bulwer Lytton at Knebworth 


(Herts). 
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PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, April 6. 

The season—the musical season—is dying like the dolphin, and 
gradually losing its brightest hues till it fade into no colour at all. 
Some of the fairest tints, however, still remain and beautify its 
decline. Mario has gone, but Adelina Patti—without whom just 
now the theatre would be deprived of its chiefest lustre—stays. 
Madame Charton Demeur has departed, as also Madame Penco, 
their places being filled up by Madlles. Carlotta and Barbara 
Marchisio, with Madame Meric-Lablache. How Mdlle. Carlotta 
Marchisio obtained her present position at the Italiens I cannot 

ess. ‘The press lauds her as a dramatic singer in the Trovatore, 
revived for Signor Fraschini, who sings better than in 1847, when 
Mr. Lumley first brought him to London. M. Bagier, I hear, is 
making stout efforts to bring up the season with eclat. La Cene- 
rentola is to be produced, with Mdlle. Barbara Marchisio as 
Angelina; Mdlle. Carlotta Marchisio and Madame Meric-Lablache 
‘condescending ”—that is the modern word—to represent the two 
sisters, usually allotted to artistic inferiorities—an act of grace, 
for which, no doubt, Rossini will thank them heartily. What 
tenor and what barytone are to sustain the parts of the Prince 
and Dandini are not hinted at. Signor Scalese, if not called to Lon- 
don by a peremptory telegram to Covent Garden, will, of course, 
play Lablache’s part—the father, the Baron, or Magnifico, as it is 
variously styled. Some one, whose word is in no wise to be trusted, 
tells me that Mr. Mapleson’s nameless tenor will be the Prince. 
We, the French public, are also promised the Jtaliana in Algeri, 
as well as the Matrimonio Segreto, with a bright triad of prima 
donnas. You and I have seen the three female parts in Cimarosa’s 
opera, played at Covent Garden by Grisi, Persiani, and Alboni! 
Don Giovanni is talked about. For Fraschini M. Bagier will 
reproduce Rigoletto, which the pet singer has not yet sung in 
Paris. For Adelina Patti, the Figlia del Reggimento is named asa 
farewell opera. ‘There is, however, a difficulty, though not insur- 
mountable. Donizetti's opera belongs to the repertory of the Opéra 
Comique, for which theatre it was originally written. It will, con- 
sequently, be necessary to obtain permission from the director of 
the Opéra Comique, M. de Leuven, and the author of the French 
libretto, M. de St. Georges, to have the opera played at the Italiens 
—at least until the new Act Imperial becomes law. 

At the Imperial Opera, which reopened after Holy Week with 
Robert le Diable, nothing new has taken place. The Huguenots is 
being rehearsed under the superintendence of Meyerbeer, who, of 
all composers, seems to turn ais regard least to ‘“‘ music of the 
future.” Madlle. Marie Saxe will sustain the part of Valentine and 
M. Villaret that of Raoul for the first time. One would have 
thought that rehearsals of the Huguenots were superfluous. La 
Muette has been given, and Madlle. Marie Vernon made her 
rentreé in Fenella. 

On Sunday last a ‘‘ Beethoven Festival,” & Ja Jullien, was given 
at the Cirque Napoleon, with five hundred executants, under the 
direction of M. Pasdeloup. ‘The following was the programme :— 
Choral Symyhony, No. 9, solos by Mesdames de Maésen and Talvo, 
and MM. Capoul and Troy; Airs de Ballet, from Prometheus ; 
“‘Adelaida,” cantata, sung by M. Capoul ; Concerto for the violin, 
90 by M. Vieuxtemps ; scena and air, ‘‘ O perfido,” sung by 

fadame de Maésen ; po ple from The Ruins of Athens. 

alanis 

Minan.—Mr. Walter and Madame Borgognoni Bolton have been 
singing at the Vigevano Theatre with great success in Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, and I Masnadieri. In the latter Madame Borgognoni sang 
the Bolero with so much spirit that she was obliged to repeat it. The 
occasion being for the benefit of the fair vocalist the theatre was ‘ illu- 
minated” and the audience presented her with several wreaths of 
artificial flowers, a pair of handsome gold earrings and a complimentary 
“sonnet” in choice Italian. On the same occasion Mr. Walter Bolton, 
who is now singing the barytone parts in the operas, gave Verdi’s 
romance, “Il Balen” (7’rovatore), and was recalled three times. Mr. 
and Mad. Bolton have been offered engagements for Montpellier and 
Toulouse for a year certain, but the contract has not vet been signed. 

Srurreart.—On Good Friday, J. 8. Bach’s Passion Music, according 
to the Gospel of St. John, was performed in the Stifts Kirche, by the 
Associatien for Classical Sacred Music, and the Royal Private Band. 
The solos were sung by Madlle’s. Marschack, ‘Triischler, Herren Albert 


BACH’S PASSION MUSIC AT COLOGNE. 


The ninth Gesellschafts concert took place on the 20th ult., 
under the direction of Herr Ferdinand Hiller, in the Gurzenich. 
This year, as last, Palm Sunday was celebrated by a performance 
of Johann Sebastian Bach’s Grand Passion Music, on the Gospel of 
St. Matthew. 

Though this was the fifth. performance in Cologne within a few 
years, of the above music, as magnificent as it is extraordinary, 
and diametrically opposed to the taste of the day, the seats not 
oceupied by subscribers in the body of the hall were all sold on 
Saturday, the 19th, while on the following day hundreds of persons 
filled the gallery running round the interior of the edifice. A 
great many professionals and amateurs, also, from the neighbour- 
ing country, as well as from Belgium and Holland, were present ; 
the audience was, consequently, most numerous and brilliant ; the 
attractive powers of the mighty work was once more displayed, 
not only by the crowds who flocked to the performance, but by the 
attention and pious interest manifested by them from beginning to 
end. Let what is really good and beautiful be given to the public, 
and it will make its own way, as experience proves, in our Rhine 
provinces ; for the concert-room in Aix la Chapelle and Barmen, 
where the same Passion Music has been recently given, was quite 
as full as the concert-room here in Cologne. 

The performance may on the whole be said to have been a good 
one ; on account of the unusual difficulties presented by the work, 
however, it is scarcely possible that an equal amount of excellence 
can be obtained at every performance. Thus, at that of this and that 
of last year, the choruses struck us as not exhibiting the precision 
and spirit which certainly distinguished them on former occasions. 
It requires energy and perseverance on the part of the conductor, 
in the midst of the obstacles with which he has always to contend 
in associations of amateurs, not to lose his enthusiasm for the 
good cause, and therefore, he ought to be joyfully met by punctu- 
ality and perseverance on all sides, for without these qualities it is 
impossible to blend so many component parts into one harmonious 
whole. 

Of the solo parts, the contralto and bass were best sustained, the 
singers being Madlle. Schreck, and Herr Ware Hill. Leaving out 
of consideration the way in which she accomplished her task, we 
are indebted to Madlle Schreck for singing at all, since it was not 
till Saturday afternoon, in Barmen, that she received a request 
from the management to take the place of Madlle. Auguste Gotze, 
from Leipsic. Madlle. Schreck drove from the railway-station 
direct to the concert-room, where she was greeted with tumultuous 
applause, and went through her part like a practised artist. The 
magnificent air, with solo-violin (Herr von Kiénigsléw,) went as 
well as if it had been repeatedly rehearsed. Last year, when 
speaking of Herr Hill, we said: that the part of the Saviour would 
be one of his best; he now combines with his fine voice correct 
reading, and good execution. Herr Otto, from Berlin, sang the 
part of the Apostle with intelligence, but his voice is no longer 
equal to the task. If we allude to the soprano part, con- 
fided to Madlle Elise Kempel, from Hanover, it is to invite 
especial attention to this promising young lady, who, if she perse- 
veres, will become a very good oratorio singer. We may congratulate 
her upon her successful début in such difficult music. 

N—R M—Z. 


—— 


Mr. P. E. Van Noorpen gave a Matinée Musicale on Thursday, at 
Collard’s Rooms, which were well filled on the occasion. The artists 
were Mdlle. Louisa Van Noorden (who introduced a new song com- 
posed by the concert giver, entitled “My mountain air,” enthusias- 
tically encored), the Misses Georgi and Constance Georgi (encored 
in the bolero duet from the Crown Diamonds), Mr. Wallworth, Mr. 
Renwick, Mr. Lazarus, and Herren Gollmick, Goffrie and Lidel. Mr. 
Van Noorden played, among other things, a duet by Thalberg (Norma) 
with Herr Gollmick, a trio of Mozart’s, and some MSS. compositions 
of hisown. Mr. Louis Emanuel was the accompanist at the pianoforte, 


Cuatront, Sr. Grres.—A morning concert was given in the school- 
room on Wednesday, March 30th, for the purchase of an organ for the 
parish church. The following artists gave their gratuitous services :-— 
Madame Sainton Dolby, Miss Marian Moss, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. 
J. G. Patey, M. Sainton, and Herr Meyer Lutz. The élite of the 
neighbourhood assembled, and the little village of Chalfont wore 
the air rather of St. James than St. Giles. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Mdlle. Emilie Lagrua palyed Norma for the third time on 
Saturday. She has won her position as an artist of the first class. 
Whatever was said in her praise after her first performance has 
been justified ; whatever objections were taken have been legiti- 
mately explained. What else might have been said of her in this 
column was anticipated last week by Mr. Pipe, who seems inclined 
to submit every possible subject to his peculiar treatment. Happily 
to night, Mdlle. Lagrua is to sing in another opera,—La Favorita; 
and if her Leonora presents as many fine touches as her Norma 
Mr. Gye’s patrons will have good reason to be satisfied. 

On ‘Tuesday we had Masaniello, with Mario as Masaniello. The 
greeting received by this well-proved favorite of the public was 
warm and genuine. How far Sig. Mario’s voice now serves him in 
such music as Auber has given to the Fisherman-King may readily 
be imagined by those who have followed his career. A greater 
actor than ever, he would also be a greater singer, but for reasons 
for which nature alone can be called to account. No man’s voice 
can last for ever > nor woman’s either; why then should Mario's 
(any more than Grisi’s)? What remains, however—those middle 
and lower tones, for example, so easily produced, so rich and 
glowing !—still shows us Mario in his prime. Let us be content 
with that and excuse the rest as becomes people who are grateful 
for the past. But putting aside all such considerations it is not too 
much to say that Sig. Mario's performance on Tuesday was intellec- 
tually splendid. 

Of the other characters little need be said. The best Fenella, 

from a dancer's point of view, we can remember, is Mdlle. Salvioni ; 
the best from an actress's point of view was the late Mdlle. Monti, 
who was introduced to us by Mr. Lumley a short time before her 
death (1851). Mdlle. Battu’s Elviro, intelligent and clever, is 
somewhat damaged by over-elaborate embellishment of the cavatina. 
Alphonso is an ungrateful part, and Sig. Neri-Baraldi, looking 
upon it as such, treats it accordingly. The Pietro of Sig. Graziani 
is the tamest on record, from Massol’s time to now. Nevertheless 
(it being his first appearance ?) he was encored in the barcarole of 
the fifth act, which coquets so prettily between EK minor and G 
major. Sig. Polonini makes Borella a ed a more important 
character than Pietro, and that by force of sheer intelligence. Of 
the mise en scene enough that it is as it ever has been—in its way 
as perfect as it is picturesque. The prayer in the market scene 
(but for the unwarranted prolongation of the E flat chord at the first 
half cadence) left nothing to desire—although by no means atoning 
for the ruthless dismemberment by which the meaning and effect 
of the opening chorus are totally destroyed. The curtailment of 
the revolutionary duet between Masaniello and Pietro (Act II)— 
another act of Vandalism—is also regrettably persevered in. ‘The 
overture was encored, and being played slower than has lately been 
the custom, gained effect in proportion. In the ballet a new 
dancer—Madlle. Carmine—took part in the Bolero (Act ID), and the 
Tarantella (Act IIL). She has qualities. Mr. Thirlwall, who suc- 
ceeds the late M. Nadaud, as conductor of the dance music, should 
get the castanets played more strictly in time. ‘The rhythm of the 
bolero is marked and simple enough. 

On Thursday J/ Trovatore was given. The performance was in 
one respect curious. Herr Wachtel, from Vienna, the tenor of 
the Prophéte, &c.—who was set down as nought in 1862, when he 
appeared as Edgardo—was extolled to the skies as Manrico. And 
yet Herr Wachtel sings and acts neither better nor worse than 
before. Explain this who can; we give it up. All through the 
opera the applause bestowed upon the new comer was of the 
hottest ; but after “‘ Di quella pira ’—in the winding up of which 
he introduced a C in alt, undreamed of by Signor Verdi, and which 
it is unlikely Signor Verdi would approve—the ‘‘ ovation” was 
deafening and the triumph complete. ‘ Di quella pira” (like “ Ah 
si ben mio,” before it), was encored; and at the fall of the drop- 
scene the German tenor (who sets the Italian school of singing 
boldly at defiance) was twice summoned forward. ‘The rest of the 
performance was to match. Rarely has an audience seemed more 
excited. Under the circumstances, therefore, criticism may be 
gracefully postponed to a future occasion. And, indeed, no 
opinion, however earnestly stated, would produce any impression 
until restored calmness has brought with it calmer judgment. 

Malle. Antonietta Fricci played Leonora, and though not quite 
equal to the part, did several things extremely well. ‘This lady, if 





wanting in certain qualities, shows the possession of real intelli- 
gence. <A new contralto, or mezzo soprano, Mdlle. Destinn, also 
from Vienna, appeared under the grim guise of Azucena. Of her 
there is nothing particular to say, except that she is very young. 
Sig. Graziani, who was unanimously encored in ‘Il balen del suo 
sorriso,” has rarely sung the music of the Conte di Luna so well. 
How refreshing was his pure Italian enunciation and his truly 
sympathetic voice! More refreshing than on any previous occasion. 
Why? Sig. Tagliafico was Ferrando — not a very favourable 
character in which to make his rentrée. Herr Wachtel’s next part 
is to be Arnold in Guillaume Tell. What about Sig. Tamberlik ? 
Baker BuTcHer. 
0. 

LiverrooL.—The last concert given by the Philharmonic Society, 
according to the Liverpool Courier, of the 6th inst., was one of no 
ordinary interest, two of Mr. Mapleson’s new singers making their 
debut in England, their ‘ heliacal rising,” as it may be called, 
previous to their appearance at her Majesty Theatre to night. 
‘These singers were Mdlle. Vitali, who is to play Gilda in Rigoletto, 
and Mdlle. Bettleheim, who is to sustain the part of Maddalena. 
The former lady sang the bolero from the Vespri Siciliani and the 
aria ‘*Caro Nome,” from Rigoletto; the. latter, the cavatina 
‘* Pensa alla patria,” from the Italiana in Algeri, and a Spanish 
song; Mdlle. Vitali also joining Signor Giuglini in the duet, ‘ Al 
suon dell arpe,” from the Martiri, both ladies taking part in the 
celebrated quatern from Rigoletto, ‘ Bella figlia,” with Signors 
Giuglini, and» Bossi. ‘The band performed the overtures to 
Guillaume Tell and Zampa, Beethoven’s symphony, in A, No. 7, 
and Meyerbeer’s Marche aux Flambeauz. ‘The Courier thus speaks 
of the singers :— 

Three such excellent singers as appeared last night could not fail to give a 
stamp to the whole undertaking, as was proved by the fact that the first 
three songs were warmly encored, together with others still later on. Madlle. 
Bettleheim completely carried her hearers away. Her voice is a powerful and 
rich contralto, both in the upper and lower register alike telling. Her 
singing of the two airs entrusted to her was superb, Madlle. Vitali’s voice, 
less powerful but sweet, and of a moderate soprano Compass, was heard to great 
effect in the music entrusted to her, and particularly in the air from the 
Sicilian Vespers, in which she gained a rapturous encore. She is singularly 
clear and brilliant in her execution. Both these ladies made their first appear- 
ance, not merely in Liverpool but in England. They are to take part in 
Rigoletto at Her Majesty's on Saturday (to-night). Signor Giuglini’s voice has 
lost none of its charm, and he delighted the audience by his delicious ren- 
dering of the airs in which he sang, and they were both encored. Signor 
Bossi also sang. 

The committee of the society must have known something of 
Mdlles. Vitali and Bettleheim, or they must have placed the 
utmost confidence in Mr. Mapleson’s report, to engage two singers 
never heard before in this country. ‘That the debutantes were so 
eminently successful in their first essay looks well for Mr. Mapleson, 
and we trust that they may achieve as legitimate triumphs to-night 
as they did at the concert on Tuesday at Liverpool. 

tanya 

Wiemar.—At the Court Concert on the 15th February, the pro- 
gramme included the overture to Eymont ; an air from Gluck’s Orpheus 
(sung by Mad. Viardot Garcia): a “Fantasia,” by Lossmann, on 
motives from Luryanthe ; “Ich grolle nichte,” und “ Frithlingsnacht,” 
by R. Schumann, (sung by Mad. Viardot Garcia); the overture to 
La Gazza Ladra, an aria from La Sonnambula (sung by Mad. Viardot 
Garcia); Artot’s Sovenirs de Bellini,” executed by Her Kémpel, and 
“ Airs Espagnols,” sung by Mad. Viardot Garcia. The first Soirée for 
Chamber Music of Herren Stér, Lassan, and Cossmann was given on 
the 12th March, when the programme contained :—Trio in E flat major, 
Op. 70, No. 2, Beethoven ; a.“ Der treue Johnnie,” 4. Das Baschen 
in unserm Strischen,” for soprano, with accompaniment of violin, violon- 
cello, and piano forte; Trio in F major, by Rubinstein, Op. 15; a. 
« Alinde,” and “ Lachen und Weinen,” by Franz Schubert: 6. “Frith- 
lingsnacht,” by R. Schumann. The vocalist was Mad. Von Milde. 
At the second concert of the series, on the 21st March, the selection of 
pieces included: Trio in G major (Op. 11, No. 2) Beethoven ; “ Mein 
gliu biges Herze,” by Bach, for soprano, violoncello and piano forte: 
Trio in E flat major, Op. 100, Franz Schubert, a. ‘* Wer nie sein Brod 
mit Thrinen ass,” by Schubert: b. ‘* Und Wiissten’s die Blumen,” by 
Schumann: c¢. “ Frihlings ged range,” by Rob. Franz. On Easter 
Monday, the “ Kyrie” and * Gloria,” from R. Schumann’s Mass were 
performed in the Stadt Kirche, under the direction of Herr Carl Montag. 
‘he performance was anything but creditable to those members of the 
Ducal Private Band who took part in it. 
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MUTTONIANA. 
Mr. Ap’Mutton, having been confined to his room during the 
week by a severe pepsy, and, as yet, being only half convalescent, 
can do little more just now than acknowledge the receipt of divers 
communications that have reached his quarters. Mr. Tidbury 
How's letter to Mr. Dishley Peters has nothing to do with Mr. 
Ap’M.’s column : it will, nevertheless, be considered. The onslaught 
of ‘« Antipater " on Mr. Rippington Pipe’s Latinity is, stuck upon 
the Muttonian wire. The letter headed ‘+ Music,” will receive due 
attention. The communication signed, ‘‘ Nonsense-Sound,” and 
which should have been counter-signed, “‘ De Courcy,” is also stuck 
upon the wire, to be unstuck as occasion offers. ‘+ Musica,” in re 
Iberg (Sigismond), will receive a comprehensive answer in next 
week’s column. The facetious epistle of 'T.B.B. (evidently a soft- 
rowed—and with-grained—philosopher), is on the wire. ‘ Easter 
Entertainments ” (a curious plural signature)—do. Beethoven's 
Quintets—do. ‘* Boskausa of Pultney—do. ‘‘ Ebenezer Lobsot—do. 
‘“‘ Wind-Instrument "—do. For two poetical effusions, in the 
shape of ‘ nonsensical-rhymes,” Mr. Ap'Mutton (although one of 
them is by no means complimentary to his muttonity) spares room. 
The first is from the notorious pen of D.C. (Da Capo,)— 
There was an old sly-boots, John Boosey, 
Who thought he would try if the Musr- 
cat Worxp he could smash, 
With a ha’porth of trash, 
To be sold for a penny by Boosey. 
The second bears the familiar signature of Dishley Peters :— 
There was an old twaddler, Ap’Mutton, 
For whose ‘‘ Column ” we don’t care a button, 
And we all would as lief, 
He were christen’d Ap’Beef, 
For he’s simply a calf, this Ap’Mutton. 

Mr. Ap’M. is obliged by so much attention on the part of his 
esteemed colleague, whom the spirit of Poesy is rarely inclined to 
inflate to an outward poetical expression. 

King § Beard, April 8th. 


—— 9 


Owain Ap’MvtTTon. 





Musicat Unton.—The first Matinée of the season was given on 
Tuesday, at St. James’s Hall. The programme included : Haydn's 
Quartet, in F, No. 82; Weber's Grand Sonata in D minor, 
Op. 49; Spohr’s Nonetto in ¥ major, Op. 31; and some piano- 
forte solos. ‘The executants in the quartet were, MM. Sainton, 
L. Ries, H. Webb, and Paque, to whom—Herr Ries omitted, no 
second violin being required—were added Mr. R. S. Pratten (flute), 
M. Barret (oboe), Mr. Lazarus (clairnet), (Mr. Winterbottom 
(bassoon), Mr. C. Harper (horn), and Mr. F. S. Pratten <— 
bass) in the Nonetto. The pianist was Mr. Charles Hallé, who 
selected for solos three of Chopin’s ‘“‘ Etudes”—No. 1, A flat ; 
No. 2, F minor; and No. 3, E $flat. The last was encored. The 
hall was fashionably attended. Signor‘Sivori is announced to play 
at the second Matinée. 

Evesuam.—The first annual festival of the Church Choral Associa- 
tion for the Archdeaconry was held in St. Lawrence’s Church, on 
Thursday. The programme was as follows :—Service at St. Lawrence’s 
Church, at 11, dinner at the Townhall, at one, and a second service at 
four. Both services were intoned by the Rev. R. Rayson, of 
Worcester, Tallis’s music being used. The choirs were All Saints and 
St. Lawrence, Evesham, Offenham, Badsey, Harvington, the Littletons, 
Bretforton, &c., &c. Mr. Wheatley presided at the organ. A sermon 
was preached by the Rev. T. L. Claughton, Vicar of Kidderminster. 
The chanting of the Psalms was fair, considering the time the 
association had been in existence. Between the services the members 
of the choir and their friends repaired to the Townhall, where a cold 
collation was spread. The Rev. R. Lawson, of Upton-én-Severn, 
oceupied the chair. The usual toasts were given, after which addresses 
were delivered. The health of the preacher was drunk, and thanks 
voted for his sermon. The health of Mr. Wheatley was also drunk. 
The afternoon sermon was preached by the Rev. G. D. Boyle, of 
Birmingham.—Berrowe's Worcester Journal. 

Sauispury.—We gather from several newspapers and programmes 
sent to us, that a Grand concert was given at Salisbury on Wednesday 
the 30th of March, in aid of the Band Fund of the Ist Wilts Rifle 
Volunteers. ‘I'he performers were principally amateurs, assisted by the 
leading professors of the city, &c., and from the various accounts it 
— to have been one of the most successful concerts that has taken 
place in Salisbury for many years past. The programme consisted of 











Sterndale Bennett’s Way Queen, and a miscellaneous selection for the 


second part. The solo vocali-ts were Miss Aylward, Miss Jacob, Miss 
Windsor, Miss Lucy Jacob, Mrs. W. D Wilkes, Miss Wyndham and 
Miss Dowding; Mr. Hodges, Mr. Westmoreland, the Rev. H. T. 
Armfield and Mr. Kenningham. The audience were evidently 
delighted with the May Queen, which appears to have gone off with 
great ecldt, the trio “Shall a clown,” and various other movements 
being encored. At the commencement of the second part the band of 
the 1st Wilts, R.V.,led by Mr. Augustus Aylward, played a selection 
from Gounod’s opera Faust, the celebrated “ Soldier’s Chorus” being 
encored as a matter of course. The only instrumental piece beside 
this and the overture to the May Queen, was Bennett’s chamber trio in 
A, for pianoforte, Miss Aylward, violin, Willet L. Adye, Esq., and 
violoncello, Mr. W. H. Aylward, (R. J. O. Band). The Salisbury 
people appear to be partial to Professor Bennett’s compositions, which 
argues well for their taste. Amongst the vocal selection of the second 
part Balfe’s “ Muleteer’s Song,” from 7’he Rose of Castille, an English 
version of Neidermeyer’s “ Pour les attraits,” Pinsuti’s trio for Ladies’ 
voices, “ Le Spagnole,” and Macfarren’s part-song ‘‘ The Cuckoo sings 
on the Poplar Tree,” met with special approval, most of then being 
encored—and the concert altogether appears to have given great satis- 
faction. Mr. J. E. Richardson, (organist of the Cathedral) presided at 
the pianoforte. The orchestra was led by Mr. C. J. Read (the band 
and chorus consisted of upwards of 80 performers), and Mr. Aylward 
was the conductor. 

Mr. FecHTER AND THE StRaTFoRD CommiTrex.—We published a day 
or two ago, some letters trom the Committee of the Stratford Shake- 
speare Committee, complaining that Mr, Fechter had broken faith with 
them by refusing to perform Hamlet at the Tercentenary for some 
reason which they could not understand. Mr. Henry Kingsley, M.D., 
the hon. secretary of the committee, has since published the following 
postcript on the subject :—“ P.S. 1t now appears that the following re- 
solution passed by the entertainments committee, on the 22d February, 
is the one referred to by Mr. Fechter as his reason for breaking his 
engagement with the committee :—‘ That Mr. Bellew be requested not 
to make any more arrangements on behalf of the committee until 
further communicated with.’ The committee, however, cannot see how 
a resolution affecting a third person can bear upon the subject, or in any 
way excuse or palliate Mr. Fechter’s forfeiture of his own written and 
oral engagement, confirmed as that engagement was by words and acts 
of his both before and after the passing of such resolution. Neither 
can it be said that Mr. Fechter himself, at the time the resolution was 
passed, placed any such construction upon it, for, after its adoption, he 
was in Stratford, and personally gave directions for an extension of the 
stage to meet his own peculiar views and requirements; and up to the 
12th of March, when his accident occurred, he was in friendly com- 
munication with members of the committee upon that and other mat~- 
ters. It may be necessary to add, in explanation, that there has been 
no other resolutiou bearing upon the same subject, except one, on the 
2d of March, confirmatory, by the general committee, of that which 
had been unanimously passed by the entertainments committee, namely, 
that ‘ Mr. Bellew be requested to desist from acting further on behalf of 
the committee.’” ome 

Assemsity Rooms, Eyre Arms.—A performance of Mendelssohn's 
Hymn of Praise (Lobgesang), and Handel’s Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day, was 
given at the above rooms on Thursday evening, the 17th ult., in aid of 
a fund to defray the expenses of the recent additions to the organ of 
the Church of St. Paul, Avenue Road. The band and chorus, selected, 
as it was alleged, from the principal societies of London, numbered 
about ninety performers. The principal singers were Madame 
Rudersdorff, Miss Mina Poole, and Mr. Wilbye Cooper. Mr. J. W. 
Elliott presided at the harmonium, substituted for the organ, and 
Signor Randegger conducted. The instrumental movements of the 
Lobgesang were well played by the band, more particularly the Adagio 
Religioso. The chorus were not always up to the Mendelssohnian or 
Handelian standard, but occasionally their efforts were entitled to 
praise. In the Lobgesang, the chorus, “ All ye that cried unto. the 
Lord,” and in St. Cecilia’s Day, ‘From harmony,” were decidedly 
creditable performances. In the former piece, Madame Rudersdorff 
was eminently successful in the solo, with chorus, “ Praise thou, 
my spirit,” and in the air, “‘ What passion cannot music raise,” from 
Handel’s cantata, and the air, ‘* The soft complaining flute,” sang 
with splendid effect. Mr. Wilbye Cooper was another great success, 
receiving loud applause in the air, He counteth all your sorrows,” 
and the grand scene, “The sorrows of death,” trom the Lodgesang. 
Miss Mina Poole sang well with Madame Rudersdorff in the duet, “I 
waited for the Lord,” and was otherwise serviceable in both pieces. 
There was a large attendance. 

Marion Prrman.—The “ Variations on the Elfin Waltzes,” with 
which Miss Marian Pitman has delighted so many audiences, are about 
tobe published. They are the composition of the young pianist herself. 
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Mr. Acumar’s Matinees.—The last matinée, on Tuesday, was the Boosey’s Instrumental Library. 


best attended of the series. The following was the programme :— 
Sonata in C (by desire), Aguilar; Serenade Chant des Moissonneurs, P 

olmes; P. ; Under this title, Messrs. BOOSEY & SONS have collected all their 
Alfred Holmes; Parting, Waves, and Appeal (transcription), Aguilar; Popular Instrumental Works, and have added several New 











Polacca Brilliante, Weber; Weber’s last Waltz, Aguilar ; Sonata (Op. is 
81, No. 2), Beethoven; Songs without words, Mendelssohn ; Fantasia Numbers, to render the series as complete and attractive as possible, 
on Faust, Aguilar; Sunset Glow, the Last Rose of Summer, and a Orders should specify the numbers only. 

THE VIOLIN, 


March, Aguilar. 
. One Hundred Dances ans, seca avin adn Ist oeatee ie 
Ditto, 2nd series ... a 


RANZ ABT’S NEW SONGS .—Sparkling with Gems | 3. Ditto, 3rd and new series ... 
. Ditto, (Waltzes by Strauss, Lanner, and Labitzky) 








(poetry by W. Hills), 2s. 6d. ; Sweet is Rest, sacred song (poetry by the same), be 
fj 5. Ditto, (Country Dances, Reels, Jigs, ‘Strathspeys, &e.) 
peg hacen ry Aroon (poetry by Mrs, Crawford), 2s.; Oh! Ye Tears (poetry by Laval Hundred National Melodies (English and Irish)” 
BRI the PR . Ditto, (Irish and Sco’ - ois 
-... INLEY RICHARDS'S GOD BLESS the INCE of WALES: Song, 3s. ; : One Hundred Operatic Melodies, Ist makin se 
BRIN , Ds’ HERRY RIPE: ‘ orte, 3s. . tto, 2nd and new series 
Seipcar RICHARDS'S 4 art hee ag hg fo. 3 ” "i One standree Christy's Minstrels’ Melodies 1st series 
BRINLEY RICHARDS'S BID ME DISCOURSE: For do., - Ditto, 2nd series . 
BRINLEY RICHARDS'S HER BRIGHT SMILE HAUNTS ME STILL, 9s. | 12. One Hundred Ballads, by Balfe, Wallace, Barker, Liniey, &. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS'S THE BRIDGE: For Pianoforte, 3s, 3. Forty-one National and Patriotic Airs, of all countries 
WEST'S QUESTIONS on the THEORY of MUSIC. 2s, . Fourteen Popular Solos and Airs, with variations .., 
. Ten Standard Overtures we 


“ Admirable little book, which every teacher should place in the hands of his 
pupils."—Liverpool Daily Courier. . Selections from the Messiah, and ‘the Creation 
London: “ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington Street, W.; all . De Beriot’s Seven Airs, with all the variations, Nos, 1 to 7 
Musicsellers. . Bellini’s La Sonnambula. Complete... ... a 
5 . Donizetti's Lucrezia Borgia. Complete .., 
Just published, price 3s- 6d., . Bellini’s Norma. Complete nab 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 | 
1 
1 
1 
age 1 
Dedicated to Monsieur RENE FAVARGER, 21. Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor. Complete I 
“TT? ” 22. Donizetti's Elisire d’Amore. — = oes a 
LW’APPE L, 3. Verdi’s Ernani. Complete a ea ie All 
. ne oe J 
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GALOP DE CONCERT. . Auber’s Masaniello. Complete 
By EDOUARD DE PARIS. - Donizetti’s Don Pasquale. Complete 
: . Bellini’s Puritani. Complete 
London: Messrs, CHAPPELL & Co. ’ Meyerbeer's Les Huguenots. Complete 
8. Rossini’s Il Barbiere. Complete ... 
HARTMAN’S WA LTZ. 9. Mozart’s Don Juan. Complete 
oe ee . Verdi's Il Trovatore. Complete 
Just Published, . Balfe’s Bohemian Girl. Complete 
eye : ‘ i’ iata. © 1 
HE above composition, dedicated to Lapy Axice Kerr, | *.’ bers ronan agg 
and founded on Ascher's celebrated romance, * Alice, where art thou?” as per- | |," ia aed a 1 
formed at the Lord Lieutenant's Soirées, the Horticultural Show, the Dublin Castle - Wallace’s Maritana. Complete 
Balls, &c., by the Band of the 10th Hussars, under the direction of the Author, 35. Meyerbeer’s Le Prophete, Complete ot 
HERR ERNEST HARTMAN. . Donizetti’s Figlia del Reggimento, ins 
Price 4s 37. Verdi's Luisa Miller. Complete di 
; 8. Flotow’s Martha. Complete 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street; and of all Musicsellers in | 39, Balfe’s Satanella., Complete 
aed — . Meyerbeer’s Dinorah. Complete ... vse oe as 
. One Hundred Exercises, Studies, &c., from Great Masters 
’ ’ ‘ ’ ’ ’ eee 
ARIE D’ANNE ze A’S DANCE MUSIC 2. Kreutzer’s Forty Studies or Caprices for the Violin 
Fae cncunteaten pst pi a , s. d. | 43, Rode’s Twenty-Five Caprices or Studies for the Violin 
he Lily o e ames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... ose = 
‘*What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment Aas a awed rs Sager gg or Studies for the Violin 


“ The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums ‘ap 
“ The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R.W.M. ... 3 ENGLISH CONCER r INA, 
* Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis ‘Jullien oes eos . One Hundred Dances, Ist Series ie 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street Ww. . Ditto, 2nd Series .. eee 
. One Hundred Sacred Melodies ... oe 


Just published, price 3s., . One Hundred Secular Airs “e be 
forty-one National and Patriotic Airs, of all countries Ries 


“HOPE ALWAY,” . GERMAN CONCERTINA. 
SONG FOR A MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICE. One Hundred Christy's Minstrels’ Popular Songs, Ist Series 


Written by MINNIE, Ditto, ditto, 2nd Series one pon 
Composed by EMANUEL AGUILAR, One Hundred Songs and Dances, 1st Series ote o 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MR. LEWIS THOMAS. 
One Hundred Operatic Airs 


‘6 ” " 
GARIBALD I, Twenty-five Duets for Two Cornets 


L'Inghilterra al Prode GENERALE GARIBALDI, FLUTE. 
Pensiero par 59. One Hundred Dances .... ats 
CANTO E PIANOFORTR. oe be noo ran : i. 
. Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots. omplete 
Parole del tat a : . VECCHI, 52. Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable. Complete ... 
oe . Auber's Masaniello, Complete... ee 
Price 3s, . Verdi's Ernani. Complete ” 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 65. Verdi's Rigoletto, Complete 
§. Bellini’s Puritani. Complete 
ALFE’S POPULAR SONG, “KILLARNEY.” The . Bellini’s Sonnambula. Complete ... 
Poetry by Epmunp Faxconer, Esq. Price 3s. . Belleni’s Norma. Complete oe oe 
“ The public, who so long appreciated it when heard on the theatrical boards tern — di ee. Complete 
cannot fail to be struck not only with the charm of its simple and thoroughly | ‘- — i’s Lucrezia OF GIA. omplete 
Irish melody—substantiating its claim to its title of ‘ Killarney"—but also with . Verdi's Il Trovatore. Complete 
= still — of its a —— = words so full of poetical grace | 72. Mozart’s Don Juan. Complete 
and sentimen’ at surprise is no longer felt at the inspiration given to the com- 3. 
poser of the music, particularly when it is known that they are from the elegant Cue na — ee and Studies for the Flute, selocted 1 
pen of Mr. Falconer.” "Liverpool Journal. = 


London': Duxcan Davison and Co,, 244 Regent Street, W. BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. 
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Just Published, Price 3s. 


“PRACEFULLY SLUMBER” 
(Cradle Song), 
Composed and Dedicated to Miss Banks, by ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


A Violoncello part to the above, as played by Signor Piatti, is published, price 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison, & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


CARLOTTA PATTI. 


WOULD HEAR YOU, WARBLER” 
(L’Usignuolo—The Nightingale), 
Composed by E. MUZIO. 


This popular Song, sung at Mr. Alfred Mellon's Concerts and at St. James's Hall by 
Malle. Carlotta Patti, with distinguished success, is published, with English and Italian 
Words (the English Version of the Words by Joun OxenForD, Fsq.), and a Portrait 
of Carlotta Patti, price 4s., by Duscan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONGS, 
“THE MESSAGE” 


AND 


“GOOD MORROW, LOVE, GOOD MORROW,” 
(Herwoop, 1608), 


Composed for him by BLUMENTHAL, sung with distinguished success, and invariably 
encored, are published, price 3s. each, by Duncan Davison & Co., Regent Street, W. 











aT 








Just published, price 3s., 

“DI GIOJA INSOLITA,” 
ADELINA PATTI'S CELEBRATED WALTZ. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 
R. ANDREWS. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





MISS EMMA HEYWOOD'S NEW SONG, 


“REST THEE, BABE,” 


Written and Composed for 
MISS EMMA HEYWOOD 


BY 
CHARLES J. HARGITT. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duycan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





20th Edition. 


ALICE, WHERE ART THOU? 
\ SCHER’S Popular Song, “ Aticz, Wuere art THovu ?” 


The twentieth edition of this celebrated song is now ready, and may be 
obtained of the Publishers, Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Price 12s. ‘ 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“ This work is the fruit of original thinking, and is the most sensible, concise and 
useful treatise published for many years."—Daily News, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street ; and of Signor Ferran, at his 
residence, 32 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park 





Just published, price 4s., 


“VOGLIANA,” 
Mazurka de Concert, pour Piano. 
Dedieé & son ami Monsieur EDOUARD, DE PARIS, 
PAR 


WILHELM GANZ. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 
“KILLARNEY,” 
BALFE'S POPULAR SONG, 
AND 
“THE MINSTREL BOY,” 
MOORE'S ADMIRED MELODY. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 
R. ANDREWS. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC BY LEONIE TONEL, 


(Composer oF THE PopuLaR “ PgARLs AND D1AMONDS.”) 


TROIS MORCEAUX, 


No. 1. “ Pendant la Valse,” Scéne dramatique. Op. 26. Price 2s. 6d. 
2. ** La Coupe en Main,” Brindisi. Op. 27. Price 2s. 6d. 
3. “ Vision,” Romance Sans Paroles. Op. 28. Price 2s. 0d. 


AND 


TROIS MORCEAUX DE 


No. 1. “ Loin du bruit,” Réverie ° we « 
2. “Rayonnement,” Valse . . e ¢ 
3. “ Menuet” . ° e . e . . 
Composgs PAR LEONIE TONEL. 
( Copyright.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just published, price 3s., 


“L’AMOUR,” 
REVERIE POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par 
FREDERIC BOSCOVITCH. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


JESSICA RANKIN’S NEW SONG. 
‘*IT WAS ONLY A DREAM,” 


Song, Written and Composed by 
JESSICA RANKIN. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


TO EMANUEL AGUILAR, ESQ. 
THE RETURN GALOP, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed by 
J. VON JOEL, 
Composer of the “Silver Cord” Waltz. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. i 


“MARY DEAR,” 


SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONG. 


Composed by HOWARD GLOVER, and enthusiastically encored at St. James's 
Hall, is published, price 3s., by 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 














Just published, price 4s. cach, 
“FROLIC,” 
DEUXIEME IMPROMPTU, 

AND 
*LA COSTANZA,’ 
TROISIEME IMPROMPTU, 
POUR PIANO, 


Par 
WILHELM SCHULTHES, 


“ Difficult, but like all that M. Schulthes has published, clear and agreeable."— 
—Atheneum, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


ADELINA ‘PATTI. 
“DI GIOJA INSOLITA,” 


Waltz, sung by Mdlle. Adelina Patti with Distinguished Success. 
Composed by MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 











MISS JULIA ELTON'S NEW SONG, 
“SOFTLY SLEEP, MY PRETTY DARLING.” 


Arranged from an Indian Melody, (the Ayah’s Song, or Indian Lullaby), sung with 
great success, and invariably wena published (for Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) 
: rice 3s., 


By Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Gounod’s 


The Opera Complete, with English Words, by 
H. F, Cuortey. Price 16s, 
Also, the whole of the separate Songs.* 


NEW PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Overture Arranged by the Author ; Solo, 3s. 6d. 
Duet, 4s, 

The Kermesse, Transcribed for the Pianoforte, 
by PrejFrrery, 4s. 

Fantaisie by René Favarger, 4s. 

The Soldier's Chorus, by William Hutchins 
Cauucort, 3s, 6d, 


The Beauties of “Faust.” Arranged as a Duet, 


by Witt1am Hurcuins Cartcorr, In Two Books, each, 6s. 


The “Faust” Polka by F. Wallerstein, Illustrated 


in Colours, 3s. 


NEW NUMBERS OF CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE. 


HYMNS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 
No. 45 of CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE” contains a 
collection of. Hymns particularly. adapted for use during Lent. 
Price 1s.; post-free, 1s. 2d 


DIBDIN’S AND OTHER NAUTICAL SONGS. 
CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE, No. 46, contains 
Twenty Sea Songs, by Dispin and other Nautical Favourites. All 
with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Price 1s., post-free, 1s. 2d. 


Just Published, 


CHAPPELL’S 
Vorul Library of Part 








Songs, &c. 
. Dulce Domum (Old 2 English Dittie) s.a.r.2. 2d. 


Harmonized by G. A. Macrarren. 


Down among the Dead Men do. 
. Harmonized by G. A.-Macrarren. 


The Girl I left behind me __ do. 


Harmonized by G. A. Macrarten. 


1 
2. 
3. 
4, British Grenadiers do. 
5. 
6. 


8.A.T.B. 
8.A.T.B. 


8.A.T.B. 
Harmonized by G. A. ‘Macrarnen. 


Long live England’s future Queen +.a.1.2. 
(Danish National Anthem) Harmonized by Dr. Riwavtr. 


My Task is Ended - - - = A.T.B.B. 
Song and Chorus from Ba.re’'s Opera, “ The Enchantress,” 


with Soprano Solo. 
. Thus spake one Summer’s Day- 4.1.3. 


Part Song by Ast. 
. Soldier’s Chorus - - - - 


From Gounod’s * Faust.” 


. The Celebrated Kermesse Scene 


U re thy Bower - - 
by Bristey Ricuarps. 
y hever go a-wooing - 
I, by G. A. Macrarnren. 


T.T.B.B. 


10. 
11. 








“FAUST.” | 


"| Grand Fantasia on Flotow's Opera. 
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